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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH IN ADVENT 
PARTICIPATION OUTLINES’ 
FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


N this first Sunday in Advent, the New Year’s Day 
of the Church, there is already a looking forward to 
the end of time when the whole world ‘“‘shall see the 
Son of Man coming in a cloud in great power and 
majesty.’ In fact, the Church in the liturgy of Ad- 

vent contemplates three all-important future events. For the first, 

we turn to the distant past to look forward—from the ages when 

God’s chosen people longed for the coming of mankind’s Redeemer; 

for the second, we eagerly await His coming into individual souls; 

and for the third, we contemplate His final coming for the great 

Judgment. Thus at the very outset of the Church’s year the lit- 

urgy presents the entire span of human life which the Redeemer 

came to restore to grace. During the course of the year the entire 
life of Christ is brought to our minds, and we learn anew of the 
successive steps in His creating and providing for the new generation 
of the children of God; moreover, we are ever and again reminded 








1These outlines are intended to be a brief guide for readers who prefer the 
statement of the principal thoughts in the liturgical life of the Church to a more 
or less complete interpretation. They indicate the subject-matter of the successive 
seasons and feasts of the Church year for sermons, for prayerful reflection, and 
for the further consideration of study groups. 

For those who desire a fuller development of the subject-matter, yet have but 
limited time for reading or no access to a liturgical library, it is advisable to have 
at hand, besides the Missal, Living with the Church by Dom Otto Haering, O.S.B. 
(The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., or Benziger Brothers, New York) and 
The Mind of the Missal by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York). The editions referred to are those of 1930 and 1929, respectively. 

For the readings in connection with the Advent outlines see pp. xiii-7 of 
Living with the Church and pp. 52-65 of The Mind of the Missal 


*Gospel of the Sunday. 
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of how this new life is sustained and increased so that we also attain 
to the eternal life of glory. 
I. With the often repeated Veni—come, during Advent, the 


antiphons and hymns, the Introits of the Rorate Masses, and then [ 


the “Voice (St. John the Baptist) crying in the wilderness: Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord,’”’ as foretold by the Prophet Isaias—we 
can easily reflect on how our forebears in the Old Testament longed 
for the coming of the. Redeemer, and on how His coming was to 
effect a new relationship between man and God: 1. According to 
God's eternal decree, man was to be restored to a participation in 
divine life by the union of human nature with divine nature in 
the second Person of the Blessed Trinity." 2. He was to be the 
Seed’ from whom the new mankind was to grow up and bear 
fruit (Communion antiphon)—the Vine in whom the reborn 
would be incorporated. 

II. 1. On entering into this truth and its associations, we can 
better contemplate the dismal state of our own soul before the 
coming of Christ to us at Baptism. 2. We must long for His re- 
turn and rebirth in us if His life has gone out of ours because of 
sin; and for His coming to others who are still ‘‘in darkness and 
in the shadow of death.’’ 3. We owe it to ourselves to prepare for 
a worthy celebration of Christmas (Postcommunion), in which 
the Church re-presents our Lord’s first coming down upon this 
earth: (a) by fasting’ and doing other penances for past sins;* (b) 
by leading a virtuous life so as to be conformed to Christ (Epistle) ; 
(c) by prayerful seeking of the necessary graces so as to partake of 
the special graces of the re-presented Mystery of the Incarnation 
(Collect, Gradual, Secret and Postcommunion); (d) by a joyous 
anticipation.* 

III. Finally, we who have become the children of God and 
members of His Kingdom in Christ, look to another future—to 





1Cf. the antiphon O Rex Gentium; then the prayer said at the Offertory of 
Mass on the priest’s mingling water with wine; also the last Gospel. 


*Introit of the Rerate Masses. 

Secret of the Mass of Wednesday in Ember Week. 

‘The prevailing penitential color of violet, the suppression of the Gloria, of 
the dalmatic and tunicle, and of marriage solemnities, the ringing voice of St. 
John the Baptist, the many texts—all remind us of this. 


‘Alleluia is still sung; Gaudete Sunday. 
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THE CHURCH'S MIND IN ADVENT 


the second appearance of our Redeemer on earth in power and 
majesty (Gospel), when His redemptive work on earth will be 
completed. Thus Advent is also a preparation (a) for a life re- 
newed in Christ so as to await His final coming with confidence 
(Introit) ; (b) for His coming at the hour of our death. 

—During holy Mass our sacrifices, to be united with that of 
the aitar (Offertory prayer In spiritu humilitatis), are especially 
our self-denials and penances, together with ourselves wholly; for 
“the night is passed and the day is at hand’”’ (Epistle). Then, with 
the whole Church and the angels, we should join in solemn praise 
and thanksgiving to God (Preface) for His having privileged us, 
through and in Christ, to be the children of His adoption (Last 
Gospel) . 


FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION’ 


The feast of our Blessed Lady’s Immaculate Conception most 
appropriately enters into the preparatory season of Advent. As the 
dawn heralds the approaching day, so Mary's feast-day announces 
the approaching arrival of the Sun of Justice.’ 

According to the plan of God in His eternal wisdom, the 
Virgin Mary was to bring forth the Incarnate Word. Mary, on 
her part, did “hear instruction,’’ consequently did ‘‘find life and 
salvation from the Lord’’ (Epistle). She came into full possession 
of wisdom; she is the “Seat of wisdom’”’ (Litany), the personifica- 
tion of created wisdom. 

The solemn commemoration is considered under the three 
aspects expressed in the Magnificat antiphon of the second Vespers: 
“This day a rod grew forth from the root of Jesse; this day Mary 
was conceived without the slightest stain of sin; this day was 
crushed by her the head of the serpent of old.”’ 

I. Our Blessed Lady was of the family of David, whose fa- 
ther was Jesse.” Hence in her the prophecy of Isaias (11, 1) was 
fulfilled: ‘‘And there shall come forth a rod (scion) out of the 
root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of his root.’’ Today 





1See Living with the Church, p. 148f.; The Mind of the Missal, p. 225f. 
2Communion, Mass of the Vigil. 
See St. Matthew’s genealogy in the Gospel of the Vigil, 
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the liturgy applies the prophecy to Mary (at other times to her 
divine Son) ;* moreover, the praises once bestowed upon Judith by 
the Israelites (Gradual). 

II. 1. God having determined from all eternity on having this 
“Rod of Jesse’ bring forth the God-man, He preserved her from 
the stain of sin from the first moment of her existence. These two 
truths above all we commemorate and proclaim with the entire 
Church in the liturgy of the feast: the first, in the Gospel reference 
to the divine message brought by the Angel Gabriel (also in the 
Creed and in the Preface); this, together with the second, in the 
Collect; the second, moreover, in the Alleluia-verse, Secret, Post- 
communion, and texts of the Office. 2. But God also bestowed 
upon her the fulness of grace (Gospel, Offertory), especially that 
“‘prevenient grace’’ (Secret), by which the Savior’s merits (first 
applied to us in Baptism) were applied to her by anticipation. 3. 
Hence the liturgy (a) beholds Mary joyfully praising God (In- 
troit) ; and (b) has us sing our praises to her (Gradual, Alleluia- 
verse), above all to God the Giver of the “great things’’ (Com- 
munion). 

III. Since Mary, destined to give birth to the Savior, was pre- 
served from original sin, she crushed the head of the serpent of old, 
Satan. With that the liturgy recalls the ‘“‘Protogospel,’’ the first 
glad message proclaimed by God in Paradise after the Fall.’ 

—Besides praying through Mary’s intercession (Secret), we 
offer up the holy Sacrifice in praise and thanksgiving to God for 
the graces and virtues He bestowed upon her; then, as a sacrifice of 
petition, for purity of heart (Collect), forgiveness (Secret), and 
reparation of the wounds of original sin (Postcommunion). 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
On calling upon the ‘‘People of Sion’”’ to “prepare the ways” 
more particularly and intimately for the Savior’s coming, the lit- 
urgy adverts to three Jerusalems. The one of the Old Testament, 
in which the promises concerning the Redeemer of mankind were 
fulfilled, was dispossessed of them; the one of the Gentiles, the 
new ‘‘People of Sion,’’ came into their fulfilled possession; the one 


1Cf. also Is. 11, 10; Rom. 15, 12; Jerem. 33, 15. 
2Genesis 3, 14f; see also Apoc. 12, 1. 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND IN ADVENT 


to come upon participating in this fulfilment, “the house of the 
Lord,” is the heavenly Jerusalem. 

I. 1. The Introit and other lyric portions of the Mass refer 
to prophecies of Isaias, Baruch, and of the Psalmist announcing the 
coming of the Savior to Jerusalem of old. 2. In the Epistle, St. Paul 
testifies that “‘Christ Jesus was minister of the circumcision (of 
the promise) for the truth of God to confirm the promises made 
unto the fathers.’’ But since the Jews did not accept the Savior, 
“the Gentiles are to glorify God for His mercy.” 3. The Gospel 
recounts instances to show how Christ actually fulfilled the prom- 
ises, doing works of mercy to man; hence He was the One that was 
to come. 

II. 1. The new Jerusalem of the Gentiles is the Church, of which 
the symbol on this Sunday is the Station church at Rome, the 
“Church of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem.’ Here, at the Christian 
Mount Sion, citizens and pilgrims—saints who have set Christ’s 
covenant before the sacrifices of old (Gradual)—met for celebra- 
tion of Mass in preparation for the Christmas solemnity. 2. Since 
we have been chosen, through Baptism, to be the people of the new 
Sion whose Ruler is the Lord (Epistle) and in whom the promises 
concerning Him are awaiting abundant and continuous fulfilment, 
we pray to our Father to help us prepare the ways of His only- 
begotten Son (Collect). On our part, moreover, we shall (a) heed 
the preacher of penance sent to prepare the way before Him (Gos- 
pel); (b) humbly acknowledge our unworthiness (Secret); (c) 
await Him with patience, hope, joy, and so abound in the power of 
the Holy Ghost (Epistle). 3. Concerning His ways, we learn, from 
the Epistle, that these are oneness of mind toward one another and 
receiving one another in Christ, as God received us, that God may 
be glorified; from the Gospel, to do good deeds to men. 

III. 1. Having participated in fulfilling the promises of God 
according to the ways of Christ, another promise awaits fulfilment 
in us: to be gathered to God as His saints (Gradual) and rejoice 
on going into the house of the Lord (Alleluia-verse, Offertory ) — 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 2. Hence, in the Postcommunion, we en- 
treat God, on having received “the Food of spiritual nourishment”’ 





10n the Roman Stations see Orate Fratres, Vol. I, p. 7if.; on the Church of 
8. Croce in Gerusalemme, Vol. VI, p. 160. 
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and through our participation in holy Mass, to “‘teach us to look 
down upon the things of earth while cherishing those of heaven.” 

—tThe intentions according to which the holy Sacrifice is to 
be offered up are sufficiently indicated. Thus are we to prepare, in 
all earnestness and sincerity, for the rebirth of Christ in us, so that 
His redemptive work may be fully realized in us and that those 
still in darkness may perceive that His Kingdom is truly come for 
the joy and salvation of the world. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


This Sunday is one of rejoicing,’ but also one of continued 
serious preparation in view of the proximity of Christmas. The 
Mass begins with the word Gaudete—trejoice—hence the day is 
called ‘‘Gaudete Sunday.” 

I. The liturgy would have us become fully aware of the ap- 
proach of the great festival on which we shall celebrate the Mys- 
tery of the Incarnation: “‘Rejoice . . . for the Lord is nigh,”’ we 
sing in the Introit, anticipating the Apostle’s bidding us do so in 
the Epistle. There are abundant reasons for rejoicing: 1. The Lord 
“turned away the captivity of Jacob.’” 2. The reception of the 
special grace of the re-presented Mystery (Collect). 3. ‘“The peace 
of God”’ (Epistle), that ‘‘peace to men of good will’’ brought by 
the Prince of Peace. 4. Blessedness through the Redeemer’s coming 
(Offertory). 5. Confidence in salvation (Communion). 


II. The preparation motive embraces the special one for 
Christmas and the continued one for life. 1. ““The Lord is nigh,” 
hence ‘‘let your petitions be made known to God” (Introit, Epis- 
tle). These are (a) that God “enlighten the darkness of our 
minds’ (Collect); (b) that our Lord really come into our hearts 
(Gradual, Alleluia-verse) ; (c) that God in His mercy, by accept- 
ing our Sacrifice in atonement for our sins, ‘“‘may prepare us for 
the coming festival’’ (Postcommunion). 2. The preparation must 
also have a bearing upon our whole life, in view of the Savior’s 





1Rose-colored vestments and the festive dalmatic and tunicle may be used; 
also the use of the organ is permitted at High Mass. 


2Ps, 84, 2. Jacob here stands for the people of Israel, and the captivity to 
which the liturgy refers is apparently the great one of Babylon; to this is Hkened 
that of mankind in the bondage of Satan from the Fall to the coming of the 
Redeemer. 
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THE CHURCH'S MIND IN ADVENT 


coming into it; therefore we pray that the Sacrifice be always offered 
up to God in order to have it fulfil the purpose of its institution 
and abundantly work in us His salvation (Secret). 

—The intentions with which to offer up the Sacrifice are 
thanksgiving for what God has already done for us (Epistle), 
petition, and atonement, as already indicated. Thus we continue 
to heed the voice of St. John the Baptist, the forerunner or herald 
of Christ, crying in the wilderness of this world: ‘“‘Make straight 
the way of the Lord’ (Gospel). 


THE EMBER Days’ 


Wednesday in Ember Week. In view of the nearness of the 
birthday of our Lord, the Church of St. Mary Major in Rome is 
appropriately the Station church. On this day we are to be with 
Mary. There are two “‘Lessons’’ or readings, both from Isaias, of 
which the first is a prophecy regarding the religion of peace “‘in 
the last days,” i.e., the time of the Messias and His reign, to the 
‘rebuke of many” and to the blessing of those ““who walk in the 
light of the Lord our God.’’ The second, the Epistle of the Mass, 
foretells the sign by which the Messias could be known: ‘‘Behold, 
a Virgin shall conceive a Son, and His name shall be called Em- 
manuel’’—-God with us. The Gospel is that of the Annunciation. 
Because of the closeness of Christmas, these days of fasting and 
abstinence are for our spiritual renewal; because of the blessings 
received during the season just past, they are days of thanksgiving; 
and since these are also days of ordination, it is proper to beseech 
God for grace in behalf of the specially appointed new workers 
in Christ’s Kingdom. 


Friday in Ember Week. The fitting Station church is that of 
the Twelve Apostles in Rome: it reminds us of those chosen by 
Christ to continue His redemptive work, and of those chosen by 
His Church to carry it on today. The mood of expectancy with a 
hint of impatience pervades the Mass, for the Lord is near (In- 





2These are the first of four of such Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays that 
eccur during the liturgical year and correspond to the four natural seasons. The 
word Ember is a corruption, like the German Quatember, from the Latin Quatuor 
Tempora—the Four (liturgical) Times or Periods. During these days of prayer, 
fast and abstinence, we dedicate each of the four seasons to God and beseech Him 
for grace for those ordained to Sacred Orders. 
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troit). Even we may know Him better through the words of Isaias 
who saw His coming from afar. The Gospel continues the narrative 
of the preceding day and recalls the Visitation of Mary at the home 
of her cousin Elisabeth. 


Saturday in Ember Week. Today,’ the most solemn of the 
three Ember days, the Station church is the principal one in Chris- 
tendom, St. Peter’s in Rome. The Collects (except the one after the 
Benedictus) , Graduals, the Tract and the antiphonal parts as well 
as the Gospel—all refer to the coming of Him whose “‘going out 
is from the end of heaven and His circuit even to the end thereof” 
(Communion). In the Postcommunion we pray that the graces 
bestowed upon us during Mass safeguard our health of soul for 
time and for eternity. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


The liturgy of the Sunday is clearly penitential—joyfully 
and expectantly penitential. The great day not yet being here, we 
look to heaven for the Savior, to come and be born (Introit) in 
the hearts of men. He will come by grace, by the sacraments. 


I. Penance is necessary. There must be a contrite turning back 
to God from every deviation and every offense against Him, cost 
what it may to our human likes and dislikes; then He will show 
His mercy. Again we hear of our Lord’s forerunner ‘‘preaching 
the baptism of penance for the remission of sins’’—to ‘‘make 
straight His paths’’ (Gospel). 1. If there is faintheartedness, waver- 
ing, or our sins keep us back, we have recourse to the effective prayer 
of the Church (Collect), for “‘the Lord is nigh. . . to all that call 
upon Him in truth” (Gradual). 2. Even if we are not conscious 
of any wrongdoing, we are not thereby justified—‘‘He that judgeth 
me is the Lord’’ (Epistle). 3. We are to show ourselves to “‘the 
ministers of Christ and the dispensers of the mysteries of God’’ 





iFormerly this Mass was celebrated during the night between Saturday and 
Sunday morning (Vigil); i. e., the night was passed in prayer, singing of hymns 
and chanting responsories, and listening to the readings or so-called Lessons. The 
Mass proper was begun at dawn. With this in mind and noting the climatic 
order of such expressions as “Drop down dew, ye heavens” (fourth Lesson), 
“shine forth” (the following Gradual), “the flame of fire out of the furnace” (fifth 
Lesson), “the wicked one . . . whom the Lord Jesus . . . shall destroy with the 
brightness of His coming” (Epistle)—one can surmise the telling effect of the 
accompanying symbolism of the coming of the light at sunrise (Christ, the Sun 
of Justice), after a night of darkness (iniquity, or the reign of the evil one). 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND IN ADVENT 


(Epistle) ,* to receive the sacraments. 4. Who would put off until 
“all flesh shall see the salvation of God’’? (Gospel). 

II. Joy’ repeatedly breaks in upon the penitential mood: 1, 
on reflecting on the glorious work of God (Introit) ; 2, on praising 
Him for His goodness and mercy (Gradual); 3, on pronouncing 
the “Hail Mary’’ (Offertory). 


III. The Sunday’s liturgy being an epitome of the Advent 
preparation, the note of expectancy therein extends 1, to the Sav- 
ior’s coming into the souls of men (Alleluia-verse) ; 2, to the re- 
presented mystery of the Incarnation at Christmas (Communion) ; 
3, to the course of one’s life (Postcommunion) .* 


—tThe holy Sacrifice, most appropriately on this day and in 
accordance with the texts, is propitiatory and impetratory, for our- 
selves and for our fellowmen. 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


1The Epistle recalls the ordinations of the preceding day. 


2One does not appreciably derive this and other fruits of liturgical participa- 
tion by mere reading or making chance aspirations. There must be a living activ- 
ity along with the Church at a liturgical service—a doing with the Church— that 
is what participation means. Whatever divine favor accrues to us is not the direct 
result of our activity, however, but that of God’s grace, which thus becomes more 
readily accessible (cf. the Secret). 


8In the words of Pope St. Leo the Great (fourth Lesson of Matins), “if we 
attentively study the history of the creation of our race, we shall find that man 
was made in the image of God, that his ways also might be an imitation of the 
ways of his Maker. This is the natural, real, and highest dignity to which we 
are capable of attaining, that the goodness of the divine nature should have a 
reflection in us, as in a glass. To attain to this dignity the grace of our Savior 
daily renews us; for mankind, fallen in the first Adam, is restored in the second.” 
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THE LITURGY AND THE PARISH' 


VERYONE of us here this morning has received the 
sain special commission to teach all nations. Some are dedi- 
cated to this life, others are vowed to it, and others 
46 have been specially commissioned. 

We teach the Mass. There are others who teach 
Moscow. As Father Martindale said some time ago: ‘“‘Rome and 
Russia see exactly the same facts. They, and they alone, can resolve 
seriously to tackle them.”’ There are no other thought-out systems 
of life but these two. So it means for the world either Rome or 
Russia. The world is striving for some sort of solidarity or com- 
munion. It will be either the communism of Russia or the com- 
munism of the Mass, the communion of the Mass, the incorpora- 
tion into the Mystical Body of Christ. 

We must, in order to be true to our vocation, be passionately 
interested—not merely passively but passionately interested—in 
bringing the people of the world to Christ. We must be enthusiasts 
as the apostles were enthusiasts, as the holy men and women of 
the first centuries were enthusiasts for the Faith. In the first cen- 
turies there was no system of religious instruction apart from the 
liturgy of the Church. The Mass was their all and from the Mass 
they drew the inspiration and the courage that made them confes- 
sors and martyrs. For the past four centuries there has been a 
smudging out of this strong faith in the Mass, a sort of asphyxia- 
tion of the early Christian principles and impulses, a flattening 
out to meet, unconsciously perhaps, the religious principles of those 
who have lost faith in the divinity of Christ. We might as well 
admit it: in many cases those who should be the salt of the earth 
have lost their strength. It is time for us to get out of the rut! 

We are gathered here this morning to deliberate and discuss 
how we ourselves can come closer to Christ; how we as teachers 
can bring the people and the children closer to Christ and to the 
altar; how we can make them understand their dignity and duty as 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ; how we can again lead 








1Sermon of the Most Reverend Joseph H. Schlarman, bishop of Peorfa, Ill., in 
+. Mary’s Cathedral, on the occasion of the first diocesan Liturgical Day, October 
19, 1934. It was perhaps the most important, and certainly the best-attended 
Liturgical Day yet celebrated in the United States.—Ed. 
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THE LITURGY AND THE PARISH 


our people to take an active part in the official services of the 
Church. 

Is this asking too much? Is the Bishop unreasonable when 
he insists that his priests and the Sisters who teach in our schools 
and all who play a part in the liturgy of the Church must con- 
sider the imparting of this knowledge to others the supreme work 
of their vocation? I think not. 

There are many priests who know every play that could or 
would be made in baseball or football, who know every position 
on the grid, and perhaps better than their respective positions and 
parts in a liturgical function or a Solemn and Pontifical High Mass, 

Is there such a thing as a minimum program that can be car- 
ried out in even the smallest parish? I think there is. 

1. The altar and the Mass must again be made the center 
of our religious life. That can be done in even the smallest parish. 
Perhaps it can even be done with less difficulty in a small parish 
than in a larger one. 

This morning we had a Missa Recitata. While a Missa Reci- 
tata can not be considered as something that should be practiced 
exclusively, there will be but few parishes where something like it 
could not be done. 

We must do away with liturgical farces. An instance comes 
to my mind, in which during a Requiem Mass some children in 
the choir loft sang the choir parts aloud, while other children in 
the front pews recited the rosary aloud, and the people between 
these groups smiled and giggled. 

The people should also be instructed that the natural thing 
to do at Mass is to receive holy Communion, that holy Commun- 
ion is really a part of the Mass, that they should receive holy Com- 
munion during the Mass. Holy Communion outside of the Mass 
is, after all, the exception. 

I also believe that we priests should. not try to say a Requiem 
Mass whenever possible; we should, as often as possible, say the 
Mass of the Day, and thus live with the Church. It is a false idea 
that only a “black Mass’’ will benefit the soul of the departed. 

2. We should also interest our people more in the sacraments, 
and lay less stress on the subjective attitudes of the faithful. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


Baptism should always be administered with the proper so- 
lemnity, particularly the Baptism of converts. It is so easy to give 
the proper explanations of the ceremonies of Baptism to adult con- 
verts as you go along. 

It has been my policy to decentralize Confirmations. By that 
I mean that I have never asked any priest to bring his children 
from the out-mission to the parish church for Confirmation. I be- 
lieve Confirmation should be administered even in the smallest out- 
mission. 

Consider, too, the administration of the “‘last sacraments.” 
That is a great moment and a great event for the sick person. 
Whenever possible, the priest should wear the cassock and sur- 
plice. I recall one case that happened many miles away from here. 
The priest took care of an old man, but he wore a short coat and 
stole. One of the sons remarked later on: ‘‘He might at least have 
put on his paraphernalia.”’ It is so easy to have the family take an 
active interest in the administration of Extreme Unction and the 
Viaticum if we say the prayers in the Vade Mecum Infirmorum. 
Then there is the Commendatio Animae and the last blessing with 
plenary indulgence in the hour of death. Unfortunately there are 
those who do not give this blessing immediately after Extreme 
Unction and the consequence is that many die without that blessing. 

The same may be said with regard to the sacrament of Matri- 
mony. It is our duty to bring home to the people the sacredness 
of marriage and it is also our duty to see to it that the marriage 
service in the Church remains a sacred function without worldly 
display. Let us rigidly adhere to the prayers and songs of the 
Church. 

3. The speakers today will show you how the sacred functions 
and the sacred actions and ceremonies of our religion can be fitted 
into the religious instruction, or rather, how all this instruction 
should be based upon the liturgy of the Church. 

4. With a reasonable quantum of good will and a willingness 
to do something you did not do before, every parish can at least 
recite the Proper of the Mass. 

5. The parish must be made a living cell of spiritual life—a 
living organism, the Mystical Body of Christ in miniature. The 
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THE LITURGY AND THE PARISH 


pastor in that parish is the channel of the graces which flow from 
the altar to every member of the parish. The people must see in 
their pastor the representative of Christ Himself. 

6. This may mean a complete change of heart for some of 
our priests. What of it? So did the Catholic doctrine of social jus- 
tice proclaimed by Pope Leo XIII. The world disregarded the 
teachings of Leo for forty years. Here and there you found a few 
Catholic economists teaching the doctrines of Leo and along came 
an Episcopalian president of the United States, incorporated some 
of the Pope’s teaching in his program, and now everybody talks 
the social doctrine of Leo XIII. Right today many Episcopalians 
are more liturgical-minded than many Catholics. Are we going to 
wait another forty years till we put the doctrine of Pius X and 
Pius XI into practice? We are met here today to deliberate and 
discuss how we can carry the teachings of these Popes over to the 
people. I call upon God to bless our work. Amen. 

> JOSEPH H. SCHLARMAN 


Peoria, Illinois 





The teaching of catechism is necessary; but the cat- 
echism is not everything. Catechetical formation is al- 
ways imperfect, and the formulae that must be learned 
often leave persons indifferent because of their abstract 
and doctrinaire nature. It is indispensable that the truth 
embraced in the formula be presented on the level of the 
children’s capacity, with a whole system of examples, 
comparisons, and specific adaptations. All this the lit- 
urgy does—ABBOT CARONTI. 
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TIMELY THOUGHTS ON THE LITURGY 


HE life of the Church is organic life. Its inner growth 
is gradual, like that of a mustard tree planted in fertile 
soil (Gospel of the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany) ; 

but under the divine action it develops so rapidly as 
| to spread over the whole world. The Christian who 
confidently joins his personal life to the life of the Church through- 
out her liturgical year ‘‘shall be like a tree which is planted near 
the running waters, which shall bring forth its fruit in due sea- 
son. And his leaf shall not fall off: and all whatsoever he shall do 
shall prosper’ (Ps. 1. 3). He will be carried along by the warmth 
and strength of the Advent and Lenten season and the joy and 
inspiration of Easter and Pentecost. Our subjective life soon ex- 
hausts itself, unless it is ever replenished by the fulness and strength 
of the divine life. The liturgical year is meant to unfold in us the 
splendors and riches of the divine life, to enhance its growth, to 
produce its precious fruits. 

‘“‘Now our salvation is nearer than when we believed’’ (Epistle 
of the First Sunday of Advent). This is the gladsome message of 
the Church at the opening of Advent. Indeed a momentous an- 
nouncement! He who is our Salvation, our Life, the Sun of Jus- 
tice in the world, is coming in the wintry night of our earthly life. 
Once more the Advent bells are ringing and the Church begins her 
new year of salvation for all of good will. 

Salvation presupposes renewal. Renewal was sadly needed and 
much desired before the first advent of Christ on earth. Mankind 
still sat ‘‘in darkness and in the shadow of death.’’ Its outcries of 
suffering and woe resound in our Advent liturgy with each suc- 
ceeding year, reechoing our own manifold and dire needs. God 
alone knows how sorely needed renewal is in our own day. Is 
there not still much in individuals, families, nations, in all man- 
kind that is unredeemed? In the life of countless men and women 
the Sun of Justice has as yet never risen. It is shining but dimly 
in the souls of millions of Christians. Nations are in distress and 
their leaders are feverishly searching out a remedy; economic plight, 
like a dreary dark night, has set on the world. 
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TIMELY THOUGHTS ON THE LITURGY 


The spiritual wants of the masses are even greater than the 
temporal; for it is precisely the spiritual and moral bankruptcy of 
mankind that has produced rank materialism and crass selfishness, 
the parents of social inequality, of disturbance of economic equilib- 
rium and of consequent unrest and misery. Has Christianity lost 
its power of forming the real life of men and leading the world 
to happiness? It is true, the world is dark, and there would be 
more light if Christians were true light-bearers, consistent follow- 
ers of Him who alone dared declare Himself the Light of the 
world: “Ego sum lux mundi.’’ What the world of today needs 
more than material bread and work is religion, is divine life. If 
Christ were to appear again today as He did nineteen centuries ago, 
the masses would cry out to Him: ‘‘Give us bread, make bread out 
of these stones.’’ But He would again say to them as He did then: 
“T have compassion on the multitude. I came not for hungry bodies, 
but for hungry souls. I am the living bread.” 


Are we not complaining too much about the present world- 
misery? Wailing will not change conditions. And what were 
gained if we had bettered the entire economic situation but were 
unable to draw spiritual profit from it? Must we not far rather 
regret the fact that so many today are despondent, without hope? 
They are paralyzed and powerless to permeate their life and work 
with the spirit of Christ. They have lost the solid foundation of 
religion and desire to build a home of prosperity without the Giver 
of all good gifts. 


Once more, renewal is sorely needed. Whence can it come? 
Certainly, only from the fulness of Christ’s life, from its true foun- 
tains, flowing in the liturgy of the Church. Is it perhaps mere 
chance that many of the best minds are beginning to turn to the 
liturgy, or is it rather precisely because they feel the need of spirit- 
ual regeneration and seek the ministrations of a powerful physician 
who can heal their infirmities? And does the liturgy not contain 
the power of curing the deadly disease of an age that is unable to 
help itself and constantly occupied with its own misery? In the 
liturgy Christ stands before us as the great Physician of all ills, 
the Giver of life, our Leader, Exemplar, our Redeemer. It is His 
sublime mission to restore man to his original vigor, to fill life 
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ORATE FRATRES 


with new hope, to enlighten the mind, strengthen the will, to pro- 
duce in man resemblance to Himself and lead him sanctified to His 
Father, the Giver of daily bread, spiritual and material. 

Mankind needs once more to be shown what is greatest and 
sublimest on earth: the daily repetition of Christ’s redemptive 
work, source of true life and joy, and thus to be healed of its self- 
seeking, discontent, and misery. Man, like a ship torn away from 
its firm moorings, helplessly given over to the mercy of the dark 
storms of life, is without hope, without light, without grace, with- 
out the vision of Him who is the “Splendor of the Father.’’ He has 
lost his contact with Him who alone can be his mainstay in ad- 
versity; he feels himself deserted and solitary, unable to cope with 
the enemies from within and from without. He yearns for com- 
panionship, fellowship, not the fellowship of men, but a fellow- 
ship with God Himself, his Creator, from whom he holds material 
and eternal existence. He longs for the fountains of strength and 
life, to be healed, fortified, beatified, thus verifying the well-known 
words of Augustine: ‘“Thou, O Lord, hast made us for Thee, and 
our heart is restless, until it rests in Thee.” 


There is much talk about and effort made in improving the 
race by character training and various other devices. The results 
evidently are very meagre. Why? Because the strength from on 
high is overlooked, neglected. It is that strength which shows it- 
self at its best in weakness. Was man not first created according to 
God in justice and holiness? And, therefore, man was not in the 
beginning, but, so St. John daily reminds us in the last Gospel of 
holy Mass, “‘in principio erat verbum—et omnia per ipsum facta 
sunt.”” And did not the Word of God declare of Himself: ‘I am 
the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the End’’? And 
must man not be recreated, renewed by Him and in His Spirit? 
“Et renovabis faciem terrae.” 

The Spirit of God must again touch the spirit of man and 
by His all-pervading breath bring order into its chaos, liberate it 
from its selfishness, enlarge it, in order to fill it with the divine life 
and strength, with Himself. Created spirit is helpless, useless with- 
out close and strong relation to the uncreated Spirit. There must 
be harmony, unity, a hierarchy among spirits; man’s mind must 
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TIMELY THOUGHTS ON THE LITURGY 


again enter into the intention of the divine Spirit and learn to see 
his first and foremost duty as expressed by the Savior: “‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His justice, and the rest shall be 
added unto you.” 

Nor may man act merely as an individual for himself. Is he 
not a member of God's great family, the Mystical Body of Christ? 
And is he not as such closely linked to all its other members by the 
closest of ties unto the glory of a common Father in heaven in 
union with a common Head, Jesus Christ? Is he not called to sing 
the praises of the Father jointly with all the assembly of the 
Church, as St. Paul teaches: “‘Now the God of patience and of 
comfort grant you to be of one mind one towards another, accord- 
ing to Jesus Christ: that with one mind and with one mouth, you 
may glorify God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’? (Rom. 
15, 5-6.) Is it not a source of genuine joy and strength to know 
that we are not solitaries, but are privileged, with one accord and 
in union with the Church, to'sing the glories of God: His Incarna- 
tion and Redemption? 

With these thoughts in mind the joyous announcement of 
Advent takes on new significance: ‘““‘Now our salvation is nearer 
than when we believed.’’ Confidently we join our voice to the cry 
of the Church: “Ad te levavi antmam meam—To Thee have I lift- 
ed up my soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let me not 
be confounded’ (Introit of the First Sunday of Advent). The 
Veni of the holy season will become our own prayer: “Stir up, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy power and come’’ (Introit). And as 
Advent proceeds, we feel more and more that under the action of 
the holy season’s grace our hope in the blessed coming of the Sav- 
ior waxes stronger, and our soul breaks forth with delight in the 
words: “‘Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say rejoice’’ (Introit 
of the Third Sunday of Advent). And why should we not hope 
and rejoice? For ‘“‘behold the Lord shall come to save the nations” 
(Introit of the Second Sunday), and ““Thou wilt turn, O God, 
and bring us to life, and Thy people shall rejoice in Thee” (Offer- 
tory of the Second Sunday). 

JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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MARY THE NEW EVE 


HE phrase, “‘restore all things in Christ,”” so laudably 
4 and aptly adopted by the present liturgical awaken- 
y ( ing as its motto, has a significance of which no one, 





in this life, will ever fully grasp the profundity. But 
from the earliest ages of the Church, and especially 
in those ages, faith led the way for great minds to contemplate this 
truth. The designs of God regarding the human race at its crea- 
tion and elevation to the supernatural order, disrupted by the per- 
mitted sin of Adam, the head of the race, have been restored in a 
fulness even greater than at first, in Christ, the new Adam. 

This restoration or recapitulation (which latter term means 
the giving all men a new head in Christ) took place in a manner 
similar to that of the Fall. Into this new plan there enter, as in the 
old, the new Adam and the new Eve. Christ is the new Adam, 
and the new Eve is Mary, the spouse of Christ. 

Two great writers of the early centuries especially view the 
“restoration of all things in Christ’’ under this light: St. Irenaeus 
(about 140-202 A. D.) and Tertullian (about 160-222 A. D.).’ 
For them the supreme principle of Mariology from which all 
contemplation in faith concerning Mary ever Virgin logically pro- 
ceeds is the divine maternity, by which Mary is not only physically 
the mother of Christ, but also, and (according to the historical evo- 
lution) chiefly, spouse of Christ, or the new Eve, joined in a most 
intimate espousal to Christ, the new Adam. 

This doctrine, with which the liturgy is replete, can be 
summed up briefly in three points: 

1. That God in His admirable wisdom wished to repair the 
lapse of man by a certain “‘recirculation,”’ the opposite of the Fall.’ 

2. Just as Adam was a type (by opposition) of Christ, so 
Eve of Mary. 

3. Mary holds the same place in the restoration as Eve in 
the Fall. 


1Cf. St. Irenaeus, Adv. Haereses 3, 21, 10, and 3, 22, 4; Tertullian, De Carne 
Christi 17. 


*The Breviary hymn for Passion Week is aglow with this thought. 
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MARY THE NEW EVE 


Eve, so the Church Fathers explain, the first woman, while yet 
a virgin but having a spouse, Adam, was disobedient and became 
for herself and for the whole human race a cause of death. Mary, a 
virgin but having a predestined spouse, was obedient and was made 
a cause of salvation for the whole human race. Eve believed the 
serpent; Mary believed the Archangel Gabriel. By believing the 
serpent Eve fell into sin; by believing the Archangel, Mary de- 
stroyed this sin. By her incredulity and unfaithfulness to God’s 
express command and wish, Eve bound us all in sin; by her belief, 
the Virgin Mary broke these bonds. Hence does the Church, all 
redeemed mankind, cry out with joy: “Blessed art thou, O Mary, 
who didst believe!’” 

The Gospel narrative of this momentous scene at Nazareth 
is read on Wednesday in the Ember Week of Advent. But the en- 
tire liturgy of Advent, among its many splendors and sublime 
thoughts, keeps this consent of Mary and its consequences before 
our eyes. The reason for this is clear. Mary is the type of the 
Church; Mary the Virgin who believed typifies the Church who 
believes, the Church who is the spouse of Christ. Mary is mother 
of Christ; the Church is mother of the Mystic Christ, of redeemed 
mankind. 

Who will depict the grandeur and weighty import of the 
scene at Nazareth? The divine Word, about to become incarnate, 
waited upon the free consent of the Virgin. In giving her consent 
Mary spoke for herself and for all. Humanity had started its down- 
fall in the fatal consent of Eve; its restoration began with the con- 
sent of the new Eve, virgin and mother of the living. 

This consideration by no means destroys the Christo-centric 
conception of redemption. On the contrary, it leads to the true in- 
ward vision of the same. Mary was filled with the Holy Spirit, 
with a flood of grace given “‘out of the foreseen merits of the Re- 
deemer.”” Her free consent, her holiness, her Immaculate Concep- 
tion and freedom from every taint of consent to sin, was a gift of 
God, a gift to a creature. Fallen man could not go to God, but 
God could and did come again to man to unite man with Himself. 
Yet in the coming, in the beginning of the reunion, in the Incarna- 


1Cf. Benedictus antiphon in Common of feasts of B. V. M.; also responsory for 
Lesson 12 at Matins of the Feast of the Purification (Monastic Breviary). 
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tion, God dealt with His creatures conformably to their nature. He 
regarded the free will of Mary and yet this very free consent was 
a gift of His grace. Thus did Mary cry out: “He hath regarded 
the humility of His handmaid.’’ God regards likewise the free will 
of all men regenerated in Christ, in that free and total self-sur- 
render of each soul to Christ, of the whole Church to Christ; 
and thus the Church, like Mary, cries out each eve at Vespers: “‘He 
hath regarded the humility of His handmaid,’’ and ‘‘He that is 
mighty, hath done great things to me.” 

These few lines do not even begin to do justice to such a 
sublime subject. But one can use this thought as a guiding star 
for further contemplation. It throws new light upon the inter- 
play of grace and free consent in holy Baptism, where faith pre- 
cedes the actual incorporation into Christ’s Mystical Body and is 
yet itself a gift of God’s grace. The total self-surrender of Mary: 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done to me according 
to thy word,” is the prototype for all virgins consecrated to God, 
for the making of a monk, for all Religious, for each and every 
Christian soul. In the womb of Mary the incarnate Word took 
flesh; in other Christian souls the Mystic Christ is formed. But in 
Mary, too, the bodily relationship followed, and did not precede, 
the spiritual one, and hence the early Fathers say: ‘‘Prius concepit 
mente quam corpore—She was espoused to and conceived Christ 
first in her soul and then only according to the body.” 

MARTIN POLLARD, O.S.B. 


Mount Angel Abbey, Oregon 
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MASS AND BENEDICTION 


_——_) reflections presented by Dom Virgil Michel on the 

afk subject of Benediction in a recent number of ORATE 

FRATRES,’ will no doubt prompt readers to kindred 

y { thoughts on this subject. Thus I venture to set down 
a few that occur to me. 


We are fortunately well on the way to correct the dispropor- 
tion that exists in the popular valuation of Benediction relatively 
to the Mass. Our clergy are becoming aware of the fact that many 
of the faithful are more attracted to the minor service than to the 
major one, and aware also that this error of disproportion is an 
unpleasant symptom. It must be corrected by instruction in the 
meaning of the holy Sacrifice, and by instruction joined with right 
outward practice, that is, by popular participation in the Mass. 
Some reasons for the relative over-valuation of Benediction, or 
more truly for the under-valuation of the Mass, are obvious. Bene- 
diction is a very simple service, easily understood, and, especially, it 
permits the worshipers to take some active and united part. The 
music and song, the dignified cope of the celebrant, the use of in- 
cense and the abundance of light, these also heighten the impressive- 
ness of Benediction as compared with the hasty and meagre appear- 
ance of the Low Mass to which most of our people are accustomed. 
We may explain the theology of the Mass over and over, and we 
may insist verbally on its supremacy, yet the disproportion will re- 
main in the minds and in the living devotion of the people so long 
as we say one thing and do another. 

Dom Virgil points out that the much needed insistence on the 
importance of the Mass does not imply any depreciation of the 
Benediction service. It should not be necessary to say this, but ac- 
tually the objection is still offered and needs to be answered. Hence 
his reflections on this subject, to which I would fain add a few 
words. 

The preponderance of the acquisitive spirit in our attitude 
toward Benediction, to which Dom Virgil refers, is observable 
also in regard to the Mass. Here the Liturgical Movement has ap- 





1October, 1934. 
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plied a corrective, so that we no longer ask so exclusively what we 
may derive from the Mass; we also consider what contribution we 
may make to it. We are beginning to relearn that the Mass is first 
giving and then receiving, first sacrifice-oblation and then sacrifice- 
banquet. Dom Virgil tells us the same in regard to Benediction, 
with stress on the side that has been somewhat neglected. It is in- 
teresting to observe the name given to this service in French and in 
German. The French call it Salut, a word which stresses the homage 
given by the worshipers to the eucharistic Lord, while the Germans 
speak of it as Segen, and thus emphasize the blessing which the 
faithful recetve. Thus, if we can argue from the name, there is both 
giving and receiving. As for our English term, I agree with Dom 
Virgil in his preference for the word Exposition, but if we accept 
the term Benediction and consider both its etymology and its his- 
tory it means both giving and receiving. Consider the “‘divine 
praises’’ which are recited at the end of the service, in which the 
word bless means to give praise. 


The Benediction service therefore, like the Mass, is both giv- 
ing and receiving. I have pointed out elsewhere’ that all prayer is 
a vital interchange, a reciprocity between ourselves and God, and 
that therefore all the classic formulas of prayer and all well-con- 
structed prayer-services contain the two elements of giving and re- 
ceiving. The structure of the Benediction service, which is very 
simple, resembles that of the Mass. In the latter, both in the Ante- 
Mass (or the Mass of the Catechumens) and in the Sacrifice (or 
the Mass of the Faithful), the structure shows a division into a 
giving part and a receiving part. Thus in the Mass of the Faith- 
ful we have the sacrifice-oblation and the sacrifice-banquet. Now, 
if we examine the structure of the Benediction service, we shall find 
the same arrangement in a less elaborate form. First, there is the 
giving of praise, the offering of homage and thanks, the presenta- 
tion of petition, in the O Salutaris and the Tantum Ergo. This 
in a general way is quite like the giving part of the Mass of the 
Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful. As for resemblances in 
content, observe that in the O Salutaris our Lord is addressed as 
“‘Hostia’”’ and that the last stanza of the Tantum Ergo offers praise 





1See my booklet, The Mass-Drama (The Liturgical Press). 
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MASS AND BENEDICTION 


to the holy Trinity. Secondly, there is the elevation of the mon- 
strance and the blessing in the sign of the cross. Obviously this re- 
calls the Gospel in the Mass of the Catechumens and the banquet 
portion of the Mass of the Faithful. Where is there a frequent 
communicant who at this moment of Benediction does not think 
of the Ecce Agnus Dei and the Communion of the Mass? Dom 
Virgil will agree with me that the right kind of acquisitive spirit is 
thoroughly appropriate in this second part of the Benediction serv- 
ice, as I heartily agree with him when he urges our attention to 
what is appropriate during the first or giving part.’ 

Readers will now recognize why I think it evident that Mass 
and Benediction are not two rival services but rather kindred ones.* 
The order of their importance is also plain. Benediction is a kind 
of miniature and echo of the holy Sacrifice. Msgr. Kolbe points out 
in his book, The Four Mysteries of the Faith, that in the Church's 
sacramental system all the seven sacraments, instituted by Christ, 
have their cognate sacramentals, instituted by the Church. Thus 
Baptism is echoed in the use of holy water, and the Asperges cere- 
mony before High Mass on Sundays reminds us that our Baptism 
entitles us to participate in the offering of the Mass. Similarly, the 
Benediction service is a sacramental, a minor sacrament instituted 
by the Church to serve in a subordinate way the purposes of the 
holy Eucharist. 

This much having been said, certain conclusions may be 
drawn. To value Benediction above the Mass is to place the minor 
above the major. Benediction is a miniature, an echo of the Mass. 
Hence it should not be celebrated immediately after Mass. In the 
nature of the case it ought to be placed at some distance. The prac- 
tice of attaching Benediction immediately to the Mass seems to 
bespeak ignorance regarding the holy Sacrifice. Why do again in a 
minor way what has just been done supremely in the Mass? All 
the more, how regrettable and misleading to exalt Benediction by 





1The “divine praises” by their character seem to belong to the giving part of 
the service. But they are in the vernacular and are not strictly a part of the 
service. They may be likened to the prayers recited in the vernacular after Mass. 
Or should they perhaps be associated with the Laudate Dominum as a final ac- 
clamation of praise corresponding to the Te Deum at the end of Matins? 


*The hymn Sacris Solemniis of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Matins hymn for 


the feast of Corpus Christi, expresses in two lines the giving and receiving parts 
of both Mass und Benediction: “Sic nos Tu visita, Sicut Te colimus.” 
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more splendid ceremony and music so that the Mass appears to be 
the lesser value, to place as a climax what is only an echo, to make 
the major sacrament subservient to the minor one. On the other 
hand, the true meaning of Benediction becomes apparent when it 
is celebrated in the afternoon or evening as an echo of the morning 
Sacrifice. According to our present discipline we do not offer the 
Mass after midday, yet we desire to live always within its influence, 
and for this reason the Church has given us the Benediction service, 
as a sort of spiritual refreshment between-times. 


This relationship of Benediction to the Mass obliges me to 
dissent somewhat from what Dom Virgil says regarding the senti- 
ments appropriate to Benediction time. He seems to be of the opin- 
ion that Benediction prayers ought to be of a different kind from 
those of the Mass. He says that if we give ourselves to God every 
day in the most perfect way possible in the Mass, what is there 
left to give at Benediction time? And as (like many more now-a- 
days) he finds a certain incongruity in novena prayers and various 
devotions to the saints during Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,. he concludes that we might well offer to our Lord during 
the Benediction service prayers of reparation for the neglect and the 
offenses of others. 


From what I have said it is evident that I see no reason for 
any sentiments at Benediction time different from those appro- 
priate during Mass. One might (somewhat unfairly) carry Dom 
Virgil’s question to an extreme, and ask why should one offer one- 
self to God in the Mass on Monday and Tuesday if one has al- 
ready done so on Sunday. The answer is an easy one; and I think 
it is equally easy to answer his question regarding Benediction. 
The Mass fills our life; it is the mystery of our redemption. There 
are those who can celebrate it or participate in it daily—daily re- 
newing their contact with our Savior. Now, we do that same thing 
in some measure in the Benediction service, through a minor sacra- 
ment instituted by the Church. Therefore Mass sentiments are also 
Benediction sentiments. Actually the reparation prayers which Dom 
Virgil recommends are in no way foreign to the Mass nor absent 
from it, and therefore are not exclusively appropriate to Benedic- 
tion any more than any other sentiments appropriate to the Mass. 
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MASS AND BENEDICTION 


And what about the troublesome question of devotion to the 
saints during Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament? Here is a ques- 
tion which offers to an increasing number of people a real difficulty. 
It is primarily a psychological one, but the confusion which re- 
sults is apt to have a number of unfortunate consequences. Should 
not all prayers during Exposition be addressed to our Lord, or 
through Him to the heavenly Father? What is the purpose of Ex- 
position if not to focus attention upon Him? He is present in the 
holy Eucharist whether the doors of the tabernacle are open or 
shut; the opening of them and the exposition in the monstrance 
add nothing to His real presence; but they do add to our aware- 
ness of it. The whole mise-en-scene does help to stabilize our flighty 
mind. And why then do we deliberately turn away to other devo- 
tions that are not especially eucharistic? The incongruity bothers 
some persons more than others, but there is a growing general feel- 
ing that something is amiss. This is especially the case when the 
Exposition continues for an hour or more, when we seem to run 
short of strictly eucharistic thoughts and prayers, and introduce 
various ‘‘devotions’’ which somehow do not seem quite in harmony 
with the style of the eucharistic devotion. Sometimes there is a 
sermon during the Holy Hour, and in that case a rule prescribes 
that a veil or screen be placed before the Blessed Sacrament. Would 
it perhaps be more satisfying if the Blessed Sacrament were replaced 
in the tabernacle during the sermon; or might not the sermon be 
preached before the Exposition; but in any event, this rule bears 
witness to the feeling that the Blessed Sacrament should have our 
undivided attention while exposed.’ 


There is, however, another side to the question and there are 
arguments in favor of the inclusion of devotion (rather than “‘de- 
votions’”’) to the saints during Exposition. I mean especially one 
to which Dom Virgil has already alluded. 

Is it psychologically possible to confine ourselves exclusively 
to what we regard today as strictly eucharistic prayer for a whole 
hour, and to do this successfully again and again? And even if it 





1Should the veil or screen be introduced also during these various “devotions” ? 
In some places it is customary to open the doors of the tabernacle simply during 
the first three quarters of the hour, and the full exposition follows in the last 
quarter. Thus the psychological difficulty seems to be diminished and the service 
moves progressively to a climax. 
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it psychologically possible, is it otherwise necessary and desirable? 
Is it not true that in modern times we have carried toward an ex- 
treme the notion that eucharistic prayer must always be of the 
“‘Jesus and myself alone’’ variety? At the present time we witness a 
return of Christian thought to the wonderful doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, and is that not another name for the Com- 
munion of Saints? We no longer think and pray in the exceeding- 
ly individualistic way that was once common, and notably in eu- 
charistic devotion. We are regaining our sense of the solidarity of 
all Christians in Christ, and accordingly we reflect on the profound 
truth that the sacrament of the Eucharist has for its res, its pur- 
pose and effect, the upbuilding of the Mystical Christ, not the 
sanctification of the individual only but the formation and per- 
fection of the Communion of Saints. Is not this an appropriate 
thought during Exposition? Surely it is most appropriate, and one 
wonders why it does not receive more emphasis in books of devo- 
tion prepared for the Holy Hour. Consequently it must be correct 
to include somehow in our Exposition service the just made perfect 
and the whole communion of Christ’s members and to be aware 
that the Christ whom we adore is the first-born of many brethren. 


What then is the solution of our difficulty? It cannot be 
solved completely and all at once; but I think it is possible to 
point the way toward the solution. Our trouble is not so much 
that we do not know what to do, but rather that we do not know 
how to do it well. We have to a considerable extent unlearned, 
forgotten, or what you will, the art, that is, the right way, of 
worship, and we must therefore return to a study of our stand- 
ards, the official prayers of the liturgy. Do the saints figure at all 
in the Mass and in the Hour Prayers? Yes, certainly. And do they 
detract in any way? Certainly not. The Christian mind once knew 
well the art of liturgical composition, the art of the fashioning of 
prayer forms and formulas. The classic models of that art are pre- 
served for us in the liturgy. I may borrow from St. Francis de 
Sales the story of Glycera, the flower-girl. She was so skillful in 
the art of arranging her flowers that she was able to compose a 
great variety of clusters, all of them beautiful but no two exactly 
alike. Consider the Missal and the Breviary, and examine their 
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MASS AND BENEDICTION 


wonderful art of liturgical composition in which the varied ele- 
ments, the single flowers, are arranged now this way and now 
that and always so as to meet the demands both of unity and of 
variety. But we have so far lost the art that we can hardly arrange 
even one beautiful cluster. The Holy Hour, a modern prayer-serv- 
ice, is proof of this. We merely juxtapose a number of elements 
without a fine sense of their relation to each other and to the whole. 
Our art of prayer today is like our architecture and other arts. It 
is eclectic; we choose various elements from the styles of the past; 
we have no accepted style of our own. The fault lies ultimately in 
our interior disposition; we are not able to coordinate the truths 
of our faith and the experiences of our spiritual life and to express 
them beautifully and powerfully in our drama of worship. In last 
analysis we have not a clear understanding of the unifying princi- 
ple. I think I know what that is, but I cannot discuss it at this 
time. However, as for what I have said, my readers will not, I 
hope, make the mistake of thinking that I plead merely for artistic 
effects, as that term is unhappily used. What I do desire is an ef- 
fective art, in which the inward truth will receive its adequate ex- 
pression, art as it was once understood, as splendor veritatis, the 
shining forth of that inward truth which in this present life we 
see and experience only in part. Readers will also understand why 
I am of the opinion that we shall require a rather lengthy process 
of education for the solution of difficulties like the one of which 
I have spoken here. 
WILLIAM BusCH 
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CONCERNING THE ORIGINS OF POPULAR 
DEVOTIONS 


(Continued ) 


NOTHER important means of obtaining the martyr’s 
favor were the ex voto offerings, which at times be- 
came so exaggerated and bordering on superstition 
that they had to be condemned.* Certainly there is a 
resemblance to be noted (as Lucius does not fail to 
do) between the kinds of offerings found in the pagan temples 
and those in the martyr-churches: wreathes, memorial tablets, 
works of art, precious furnishings, replicas of human limbs, 
eyes, wrought in silver and gold, and similar objects; but it de- 
notes again nothing more than a vivid sense of gratitude on the 
part of the Christian clients of the martyr, far removed from the 
idolatrous motives of the frequenters of the pagan shrines. The 
custom observed by the latter, however, of burning oil-lamps be- 
fore the statues of the gods seems at times to have been mistakenly 
carried over into the Christian shrines, and was frequently and out- 
spokenly condemned by the Fathers as peculiarly smacking of un- 
orthodox beliefs.* Another pagan survival may have been the 
pouring of scented oils upon the reliquary;* and the burning of 
incense before the latter (condemned in Codex Theod., see note 2 
infra). 

But these customs, together with the related one of placing 
food and drink at the shrine, alluded to above, can only be re- 
garded as external survivals—if survivals they were—of practices 
whose original heathen significance was either entirely forgotten 





1Vigilantius, in Hieronym. c. Vig. 4 (Migne P. L. 23, 342): “Prope ritum 
gentilium videmus sub praetextu religionis in ecclesiis, sole adhuc fulgente, moles 
cereorum accendi.” 


*Codex Theod. XVI, 10, 12: “Nullus ... simulacris accendat lumina, imponat 
thura.” Lactantius, Div. inst. VI, 2: “(Deo) accendunt lumina velut in tenebris 
agenti.” 


*In many of the martyr-shrines, special apertures were constructed to allow 
the in-pouring of perfumes by the faithful. Though noted by De Rossi, Delahaye, 
Leclerque et al., I find no evidence of its having met with official Church dis- 
approval during the period in question. Cf. e contra, Prudentius, Peristeph. XI, 
194: “balsama diffundunt” (over the relics of S. Hippolyte); Paulinus, Carm. 18, 
33: “Martyris tumulum studeant perfundere nardo;” St. Gregory the Great, 
Ep. IX, 52: “Aloa martyrum corporibus transmisimus.” 
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ORIGINS OF POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


or simply ignored by the Christians practicing them.’ Shrouded 
in mystery still are the origins of most of them, above all, those 
connected with memorial feasts, banquets, etc., but clear as the 
light of day is the new meaning, the unique and characteristic turn 
given them by the Christians. This almost invariably is connected 
in some way with the ideal of brotherly love, fellowship with 
Christ and the citizens of heaven—a detail practically unknown 
in the traditions of pagan worship.” Thus, as late as the middle 
of the fifth century there is evidence of a pagan usage having 
survived in Christian circles, that, namely, of reserving a portion 
of the family meal for the martyr being commemorated, and after- 
wards distributing the food thus conserved to the poor. A similar 
custom of the fourth century is related by Asterius Amasenus,* 
whereby certain sailors reserved a portion of their daily rations 
while on board ship ‘‘for’’ St. Phocas, patron of safe voyages. 
Sometimes this food was thrown into the sea as a votive offering, 
but more frequently it was purchased for a sum of money by the 
sailors in turn, the sum thus accumulated being given to the poor 
on arrival in port. In fact, all that could be used in this way in 
connection with votive offerings in general, such as clothing, ani- 
mals, food and money, was faithfully made available to the 
throngs of poor frequenting the great shrines.‘ Thus the shrine 
of St. Phocas as well as that of St. Theodore in Euchaita had 
to construct special warehouses in which such goods were kept 
and distributed. That of St. Thecla in Seleucia had an aviary in 
which were kept the various kinds of fowl that had been offered 
and which were regularly given away to needy pilgrims.* 

The practice of dedicating one’s whole life and services to 
the saint’ as well as that of adopting him as a patron, taking 





1Cf. Delahaye, op. cit. p. 35; and Leclerque, op. cit. p. 2431. 


2See the discussion of the evolution of the “agape” and Funeral Banquets 
among the Christians into purely charitable functions, in Leclerque, op. cit. p. 2458. 


%Migne, P. G. 40, 312, Homil. IX in Phocam. 


‘Lucius (p. 295) admits this attitude to have prevailed in the middle of the 
fifth century. 


*Basil. Seleuc. De Mirac. Theclae II, 8 (Migne P. G. 85, 577). 


*St. Augustine, Sermo 285, 5 (Migne P. L., 38, 1299): “Caecus illuminatus est, 
cucurrit . .. in ipsa eorum (i. e. Ss. Gervasii et Protasii) basilica totam vitam 
serviturum esse se devovit.” 
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his name, etc., seems to have grown out of the custom of votive 
offerings so universally popular. Some clients even adopted the 
pagan symbol of cutting off a portion of their hair’ and deposit- 
ing it at the shrine. The poet Paulinus himself followed this usage, 
cutting off his beard on reaching the age of manhood, and placing 
it upon the tomb of St. Felix of Nola.’ 


The custom of dedicating children at their birth to the saint, 
and of giving them his name, seems also to have become general 
during this period.* Such children were later on often encouraged 
to enter the clerical state. 

Another method of seeking help at the martyr’s shrine, and 
which at first sight bears striking resemblance to a pagan usage, was 
the incubatio. In many of the heathen temples those who sought 
the favor of the gods were required to sleep in the vicinity of the 
statue as part of the ritual. Lucius sees a direct connection between 
this and the fact that the Christians who sought the help of the 
martyrs at their shrines often brought their beds with them, slept 
as close as possible to the relics, and not infrequently reported heal- 
ings and answers to prayers received in a “vision” during sleep. 
Certainly there is a great resemblance noticeable between the two 
practices. But then, the Chrisian adaptation of it (if adaptation it 
is!) was obviously never looked upon as a conditio sine qua non 
towards obtaining a cure; nor much less was it regarded as a re- 
ligious rite, as it was with the pagans. Minus these two superstiti- 
ous elements it can at the very worst be regarded merely as a pious 
exaggeration, or a usage whose heathen significance had been lost 
or was simply disregarded. Certainly in some cases it must have 
been merely a practical expedient adopted on the part of the pil- 
grims to make the most of their time while at the shrine, praying 
there far into the night, and loath to leave the vicinity of the holy 
relics.* 





1Cr. Boetticher, Baumkultus der Hellenen, pp. 92 ff. 
*Paulinus Carm. 21, 377: “Tunc etiam primae puerus libamina barbae ante 
tuum solium quasi te carpente totondi.” 


*St. Ambrose, Exhert. virg. 3, 15 (Migne P. L. 83, 1033): “Considera quis te, 
ut nasceris, juverit: fillus es votorum magis quam dolorum meorum. Considera 
cul te muneri pater tali nomine designaverit qui vocavit Laurentium. Vota effectus 
secutus est, redde martyri quod debes martyri.” And Prudentius, Perist. II, 521: 
“Videmus illustres domos ... offerre votis pignora clarissimorum liberum.” 


“Cf. Gregory, the Great, Dialog. III, & 
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ORIGINS OF POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


Other devotional practices of the more exaggerated sort were 
the swallowing or application to diseased bodily members of earth 
or dust (pulvis) taken from the vicinity of the relics, drinking of 
water that had been poured over the reliquary, using oil that had 
stood upon it or that was taken from the lamp adorning the sanc- 
tuary, etc." Also preserved with the greatest care was earth taken 
from around the tomb and cloths that had been allowed to touch 
the relics. The possession of actual relics was of course desired, but 
few, save important personages, were able during the fourth and 
fifth centuries to obtain these. Thus a certain hermit named James 
is reported by Theodoret to have succeeded in making a collection 
of relics of “‘apostles, martyrs, and prophets,’’ and to have kept 
them in his dwelling so as to be able to live in their presence con- 
tinually and finally to die in the midst of them, thereby hoping for 
a better chance of being resurrected with them on the day of Judge- 
ment.* Widespread, too, was the custom of burial near the martyr’s 
grave, a custom dating from the days of the catacombs. It signi- 
fied, of course, the expectation of enjoying the saint’s special pro- 
tection after death as in life, as can be gathered from the epitaphs 
still extant relating to this practice." 


(To be concluded) 


MICHAEL Ducey, O.S.B. 
St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D. C. 





1Gregory of Tours, Vita Martini II, 51. In Tours an epidemic of dysentery had 
broken out, so “multi abraso a beato tumuloe pulvere, et tur; 
plerique de oleo, quod inibi habetur, delibuti liberabantur;” and again, “erasus a 
ee y et haustus” from the tomb of St. Thaumastus, against “fever and 
toothache 


*Religiosa Historia, XXI, ed. Schultze, n. 1251. 





*See the interesting collection of these in Leclerque. op. cit., p. 2455 ff. 
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“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"==PIUSX 





WITH OuR __ The first Advent, .e., the time between the Fall and 
READERS the birth of Christ, was a preparation for the 
coming of Christ as Victim and Highpriest. For 
the primary end and purpose of His incarnation was to enable Him 
to become Priest and Victim unto the most perfect and exalted 
worship of God in sacrifice. His annual coming at Christmas is 
for the purpose of renewing His redemptive work during the 
liturgical year. By His first coming and the subsequent sacrifice of 
Himself, He purified and sanctified His intelligent creatures on 
earth and associated them with His grand liturgical act in such 
a manner that henceforth they themselves should concur in His 
Sacrifice as members of that Body of which He is constituted the 
Head. Thus He is the sovereign Pontiff and Victim. His priest- 
hood is eternal, because it is exercised for ever, not only in His own 
person, but also in His priestly family on earth, His Mystical Body, 
called by the Apostle ‘‘a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood”’ 
(I Peter 2, 4), wherein all are priests, though in different degrees, 
and all are called to co-offer the Victim conjointly with their 
supreme Pontiff. Thus there is unity of priesthood, unity of altar, 
unity of victim, unity of sacrifice. 

The Holy Spirit is the principle of this unity, the bond be- 
tween Head and members. He is the fire which the Savior came to 
cast upon earth, desiring that it may be enkindled. The Holy Spirit 
abides with us until the final coming of Christ. He links up the 
first advent of the Redeemer with the last, each succeeding litur- 
gical year with the preceding one, ever pointing to the final con- 
summation of all things at the end of time. 

It is this same Holy Spirit who during the Church's year is 
unceasingly at work seeking to form Christ in souls and to draw 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


them into the life-giving stream of the liturgy, and thereby pre- 
paring them for the final coming of Christ in glory. It is His 
endeavor to fashion each soul of good will into a temple, wherein 
there is offered an oblation modelled after the worship rendered 
to God by His Church. This is made possible by the indwelling 
of this same Holy Spirit: ‘For you are the temple of the living 
God; as God saith: I will dwell in them and walk among them” 
(II Cor. 6, 16). 

This temple He consecrated unto Himself by Baptism and 
Confirmation. It must be kept holy and must be sanctified still 
further by the observance of the divine precepts: “If any man 
love Me, he will keep My word, and My Father will love him, 
and We will come to him and will make Our abode with him” 
(John 14, 23). The special presence of Christ, the Highpriest and 
Victim, in His temple of the human soul is brought about by the 
reception of holy Communion. The heart is, as it were, the altar 
on which all the acts of the soul are offered up to the Most High; 
the body, too, must be offered, as St. Paul teaches: “I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, that you present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your reasonable 
service’ (Rom. 12, 1). These manifold interior sacrifices which 
the Christian is expected to offer to God each day must be joined 
to the great Sacrifice of holy Mass and be accompanied by the 
incense of prayer if they are to be acceptable in the sight of the 
Lord and redound to man’s sanctification. 

This inner life of sacrifice of the members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body is in complete harmony with the sacrificial life of their 
Head, who enjoined upon His members daily to take up their 
cross and follow Him. It is united to the great Sacrifice on Cal- 
vary and the mystic representation of it on the altar: “For by one 
oblation He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified’’ 
(Hebr. 10, 14). There is indeed no better preparation for the 
celebration of the various feasts and holy seasons of the liturgical 
year and the fruitful attendance at holy Mass than this sacrificial 
living of the Christian in union with his Head. It alone disposes 
him for the reception in their fulness of the graces and blessings of 
the liturgical year. In other words, the liturgy cannot produce 
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all its sanctifying fruits in the Christian who lacks the spirit of 
sacrifice and is unwilling to follow Christ his Head. On the other 
hand, it is true that a better knowledge of the liturgy and a more 
intimate participation in it tend to rouse and strengthen this 
sacrificial spirit unto the sanctification of the soul. This twofold 
aspect of the spiritual life, the ascetical, or the imitation of Christ 
in His life of Sacrifice, and the liturgical, or the intelligent and de- 
vout participation in the liturgy, must be brought to the attention 
of the faithful in season and out of season if the spiritual regen- 
eration of the individual, the family and the nation is to be effected. 
) 
THE PEORIA LITURGICAL INSTITUTE 


The Catholic Teachers’ Institute held in Peoria, Illinois, on 
October 19, under the personal direction of the Most Reverend 
Joseph H. Schlarman, bishop of the Peoria Diocese, was in- reality 
a Liturgical Institute. The theme under discussion was the sacred 
liturgy of the Church, the entire program having been devoted to 
the liturgy as related to the parish, to the school, and to convent 
life. The Reverend Martin B. Hellriegel, chaplain at the St. Mary’s 
Institute, O’Fallon, Missouri, one of the principal speakers, char- 
acterized the event as the first diocesan liturgical day officially con- 
voked in the United States by a member of the Hierarchy—an 
event of outstanding importance, not only in the history of the 
Diocese of Peoria, but also in that of the Catholic life in the 
United States. 

Holy Mass, with which the program opened, was celebrated 
by Bishop Schlarman and actively participated in by over a thou- 
sand priests, sisters, and lay people. The Sisters of St. Francis of 
the Immaculate Conception rendered the sung parts in Gregorian 
and the entire congregation made the responses. After the Mass 
Bishop Schlarman gave the stirring sermon which is reproduced 
in this issue of ORATE FRATRES. 

At the Academy of Our Lady, where the sessions were held, 
Right Reverend Msgr. P. H. Durkin, V.G., opened the first with 
a welcome to the participants and stressed the fact that a new 
springtime of life seems to be dawning for the Church. Reverend 
Sylvester Tucker, chairman of the St. Louis Archdiocesan Music 
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Commission, drew from his wealth of experiences in speaking on 
correct Church music, particularly Gregorian chant. His address 
was followed by several others, also by a demonstration with a 
group of thirty boys to show what can be done in a relatively 
short time. 

Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minneosta, first editor of ORATE FRATRES, discussed religious 
instruction principles as based on the liturgy and called attention 
to the Christ-Life Series of religious instruction books which are 
based on these principles. Sister Miriam, O.S.B., of St. Benedict's 
Convent, St. Joseph, Minnesota, presented a series of project les- 
sons on liturgical subjects. Reverend William H. Huelsmann, 
S.T.L., pastor of Holy Family Church, St. Louis, demonstrated 
the manner in which the liturgical life of his parish developed 
and indicated the results of active participation in the official 
worship of the Church. 

After the official session many gathered in groups for private 
discussion. Surprising was the number of interested priests in at- 
tendance. ““The institute will undoubtedly go down in the memory 
of those who attended it as a momentous religious event,’’ says 
the Register report of October 28. ‘Historically, too, it marks a 
milestone in the progress of Catholic religious life in the United 
States. It will undoubtedly be recorded in years to come as the 
most forceful indication of the Catholic renaissance of today and 
at the same time as the most vital force in the development of that 
reawakening in Christ.” 





re) 
A STUDY CLUB DEMONSTRATION 


A brilliant demonstration of a model study club meeting 
was given during the recent Convention of the Minnesota Council 
of Catholic Women in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The entire after- 
noon session on October 24 was devoted to the matter of study 
clubs. The Rev. F. Gilligan, of St. Paul Seminary, introduced the 
session by explaining some of the reasons for the demonstration 
of a study club meeting. The demonstrators were members of 
various study clubs in the Twin Cities. The first part of the meet- 
ing was given over to a study club lesson on the structure of the 
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Ordinary of the Mass. What was announced as a staging became 
a reality for most of the audience, which consisted of several hun- 
dred women delegates from all over the state. The earnest enthusi- 
asm of the demonstrating members was a real inspiration for all. 
Especially did the meeting and the ensuing discussion bring out 
the practical value of the Mass prayers and the use of the Missal 
while at Mass. Then, too, many of the delegates who had pre- 
viously experienced difficulties in holding study club meetings left 
the hall feeling that many of their problems had finally been solved. 
Similar demonstrations in other parts of the country would do 
much towards promoting the success of our Catholic study clubs, 
which are among the most appealing means for fostering adult 
education, especially in matters of religion. 
° 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


The cover design for this Advent number is self-explanatory. 
It illustrates the ““O Antiphon’’ for December 19: “‘O Root of 
Jesse, who standest for an ensign of the people, before whom 
kings shall keep silence, and unto whom the gentiles shall make 
their supplication: come to deliver us, and tarry not.’’ This Root 
of the kingly family of Jesse, Himself the King of Kings (crown), 
springs forth from the earth which He is to enlighten and redeem, 
while angels adore the mystery. 








° 
LITURGICAL His Excellency, the Most Reverend Amleto Ci- 
BRIEFS cognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 


inaugurated the fourteenth annual Convention of 
the National Council of Catholic Women, held at Washington, 
D. C., in the beginning of October, with an address in which he 
outlined a program of Catholic Action. He declared, among other 
things, that the Catholic woman should, in cooperation with the 
parish priest, promote in the home a closer and more informed co- 
operation with the liturgical life of the Church; that the Catholic 
family and home must be a center of its own Christian and Cath- 
olic life; and that family prayer was, accordingly, to be encour- 
aged, especially during the season of Lent. 


Asserting that the Liturgical Movement is and must be the 
inspiration and driving power of Catholic Action if the latter is 
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to be really successful, the Rt. Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, pastor 
of the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, New York City, gave an 
inspirational and enthusiastically received address concerning the 
Catholic and liturgical apostolate of the laity at a rally of the 
Morris County Holy Name Society at Summit, New Jersey, Octo- 
ber 14, in which 5,000 men participated. 


The Newark Diocesan Institute of Sacred Music opened its 
first session of the season with an address by Rev. Benedict Bradley, 
O.S.B., on ““The Importance of the Liturgy.’’ The necessity of 
personally living a liturgical life fully in accord with the mind of 
the Church, a Christ-life, in order to give the best and most devo- 
tional rendition of the Church’s chant was insisted upon. The 
meeting was very largely attended. A course on the liturgy has 
been added to the Institute’s program of studies. 


The Rev. Paul Bussard, editor of the widely known Leaflet 
Missal, associate editor of ORATE FRATRES, and author of ‘“The 
Pilgrim’s Journey,” a series of weekly articles concerning the li- 
turgical year contributed to the N. C. W. C. news service in the 
course of the present year, has just completed another series of 
fifty-two popular liturgical articles, on ‘“The Mass of the Faith- 
ful,’’ which will likewise be published in numerous Catholic week- 
lies throughout the country during the coming year. 


Family Communion is being encouraged at Holy Cross 
Church, New York City. Twice each year, in May and October, 
about ninety per cent of the parish families thus receive the holy 
Eucharist, the Source of unity. 


Rev. Leo Jaeger, of Sacred Heart Church, Dubuque, read an 
important and most instructive paper on ‘Why the Liturgical 
Movement in the Church in Relation to Catholic Action’’ at the 
final meeting of the second annual Dubuque Catholic Action Week, 
October 14 to 16. Archbishop Beckman presided at this meeting. 
The relation between liturgy and Catholic Action was also fit- 
tingly illustrated in practice, inasmuch as the Week witnessed two 
Pontifical High Masses and Vespers. 


A course of practical instructions on the structure of the 
Mass and on the Mass prayers was given at the Passionist Monas- 
tery Church, Jamaica, Long Island, by Father Raymond, C.P., 
October 28 to November 1. The elements of congregational sing- 
ing and praying were also taught. 
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The externals of the liturgy were discussed by the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Garrigan, D.D., pastor of the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
Philadelphia, during the Catholic Period broadcast over Station 
WIP, on October 13.—The Catholic Standard and Times. 


Dr. Reginald Mills Silby, organist and director of the Ca- 
thedral Schola Cantorum of Philadelphia, lectured on liturgical 
music at a regional meeting of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae recently held in that city. 


The Gregorian Club, an organization devoted to the study 
of the liturgy at St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa., began its third 
year of existence with promising enthusiasm and an encouraging 
number of participants. The holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the topic 
of this year’s study. 


The Catholic Sentinel of Portland, Oregon, announces that 
the complete English Ordo for 1935 will be published in its 
Christmas Supplement for the convenience of those of its readers 
who use a Missal. 


The Southwest Courier, in its issue of October 6, carries an 
instructive article by the Rev. John J. Walde concerning the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body and its answer to the subversive trends 
of current philosophies of life. 


Other articles of liturgical interest that appeared in current 
publications are: “Primary Principles of Practical Plainchant Pro- 
duction,” a series of essays in The Acolyte, beginning with the issue 
of October 13; meditations on the various parts of the Mass, by 
Rev. Adolph Frenay, O.P., Ph.D., in the same journal; “‘Charac- 
ter Education Through the Mass,’’ by Sister M. Geraldine, O.S.B., 
in The Catholic Educational Review of October; ‘“The Teaching 
Value of the Mass,’’ by the Rev. Timothy J. Champoux, and 
“Are We One in Christ?’’ by Sacerdos, in the October number of 
The Ecclesiastical Review; “An Aid in Using the Missal,” by 
Sister Mary Hilda, S.N.D. de N., in the Journal of Religious In- 
struction of October; “‘Assimilation Tests to be Used During a 
High School Study of the Mass,’ ibid.; and ‘“‘Unreasonable Serv- 
ices,” by the Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., in The Month for October. 


In the “Forum for Catholic Workers” column of The Cath- 
olic Register and Canadian Extension (Toronto) for October 25, 
Henry Somerville extols the social value of active participation in 
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the liturgy and urges the formation of liturgical study clubs in 
all parishes. 


The episcopate of the province of Liguria, Italy, assembled 
in annual conference under the presidency of Cardinal Minoretti, 
archbishop of Genoa, July 16 to 18 of this year, addressed a 
message of loyal greeting to the Holy Father in which they likewise 
indicated the scope of their endeavors as follows: ‘“We shall not 
fail to urge an active and conscious participation of the faithful 
at sacred functions, particularly at Sen. in order that their as- 
sistance thereat be not merely passive (statuaria) but such as to cor- 
respond to the meaning and sanctity of that which is taking place 
in the temple of God.—Rivista Liturgica. 


Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, through His Eminence, the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, extended his felicitations to the Revue 
des Actualites Liturgiques on the occasion of the publication of its 
Missel Gregorien, expressing at the same time his joy at the service 
thus rendered to Christian piety, which, he remarks, is happily 
profiting more and more in our day from the spiritual fountain- 
heads of the liturgy. 





° 


COMMUNICATIONS 
“CALENDAR REFORM AND THE LITURGY” 


To the Editor:—We have read with great interest the article “Calendar 
Reform and the Liturgy,” by the Rev. Dr. Edward S. Schwegler, which 
appeared in your issue of September 8. We should call your attention to 
certain inaccuracies in this discussion which seem likely to be somewhat 
misleading to the average reader. 

With Dr. Schwegler’s advocacy of the stabilization of Easter we cer- 
tainly agree, but his conclusions regarding the relative changes in dates 
of other Church festivals under the so-called Equal Quarters Plan as com- 
pared with the Thirteen Equal Months Plan are erroneous. 

For example, on page 455 he has listed a number of festivals whose 
dates would be changed under our proposal, but he fails to add that 
most of them would also be changed under the Equal Quarters Plan. 
Under the latter proposal all dates falling between February 28 and 
September 1 would be moved. Therefore, one plan is no more “revolu- 
tionary” than the other. 

Considerable discussion is given to the case of the Annunciation. By 
the Thirteen Equal Months Calendar it would fall on March 28 (not 
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March 18 as stated) with Christmas on December 23. By the Equal 
Quarters Calendar it would fall on March 23 with Christmas on Decem- 
ber 25. If, as Dr. Schwegler states, the interval between the Annunciation 
and the Nativity “represents quite literally and evidently the period 
which the Savior spent in His Blessed Mother’s womb,” then the date of 
the Annunciation should become March 23 under the Thirteen Months 
Calendar or March 18 under the Equal Quarters, since the period of de- 
velopment of the human embryo is two hundred eighty days or ten 
months of twenty-eight days each. 

Of the other festivals mentioned in the course of this article, the 
following would undergo a change in date as compared to present practice 
were the Equal Quarters Plan adopted: Easter, Good Friday, St. Mark, 
Nativity of St. John, Visitation, Assumption. Out of eighteen days men- 
tioned in this article, only seven would have unchanged dates under this 
plan. Certainly it would appear that any plan to change the calendar 
must of necessity be “revolutionary.” 

The author further seems to imply that only the Equal Quarters 
Plan would provide an arrangement whereby “we could always know 
on what day of the week and what date of the month great Church 
festivals fall.” This is equally true of the Thirteen Equal Months Plan. 
Both proposals provide for a “fixed” calendar, commencing each year 
on Sunday and with each date perpetually falling on the same week day 
every year. 

From points of view other than liturgical, one of these plans may or 
may not have certain advantages over the other. This is not the place 
for that discussion. But from the liturgical standpoint there appears to 
be little to show between them. Both give the advantage of fixity to the 
calendar; both would require a change in established customs. Their rela- 
tive value must be based on other grounds and this can be determined 
only by considering their effects on the economic, scientific and educa- 
tional life of the world. 

Very sincerely, 
Pur W. SMITH 
American Secretary of the Inter- 
national Fixed Calendar League 
Rochester, New York 


To the Editor:—Mr. Smith’s letter is typical of a very insidious line of 
argumentation that will confuse people who do not thoroughly under- 
stand all the angles of calendar reform. 

When speaking of dates in this discussion we must distinguish four 
kinds: first, the present Gregorian date of a given festival, which we 
shall hereafter call its G Date; secondly, the date of the festival numer- 
ically transferred to a reformed calendar, which we shall call the R Date; 
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thirdly, the comparative date in a revised calendar on which a given 
Gregorian date would fall, which we shall call the CR Date; and fourthly, 
the comparative Gregorian date upon which a given festival of a reformed 
calendar would fall, which we shall call the CG Date. To illustrate: the 
present Gregorian date of the feast of the Nativity of St. John is June 
24 (G Date). The date of that feast in the World Calendar (twelve 
months, equal quarters) is still June 24 (R Date). However, the corre- 
sponding date of this festival in the World Calendar would be June 23 
(CR Date); whereas the Gregorian date corresponding to June 24 of the 
World Calendar would be June 25 (CG Date). 

But in the Thirteen Month Calendar June 24 (R Date) would cor- 
respond to our present June 13 (CG Date). And this brings out a funda- 
mental difference between the two calendars. In the twelve month scheme 
the R Date often coincides with, or differs at the most by two days 
from, the CG Date. Up to February 28 the dates are identical. They 
are also identical from September 1 to December 30. In between they 
differ by two days at most. Consequently, practically all fixed feasts may 
in the Equal Quarters Plan retain their old Gregorian dates because the 
amount by which the revised dates disagree with the comparative Grego- 
rian dates is for half the year nil, and for the rest of the year so small as 
to be negligible. 

But in the thirteen month schemes this is not at all so. In many 
cases the R Date and the CG Date vary comparatively by so many days 
that there must be perforce a conversion of dates. This is due to the 
insertion of the extra month and the shortening of the months to twenty- 
eight days each. Indeed, in some cases the G Date could not be numerically 
transferred at all, since it would land into that anomaly of anomalies, 
the month Sol. 

Consequently, in our example above, where June 24 (R Date) in a 
revised thirteen month calendar would correspond to June 13 (CG Date), 
the difference is so great that there must be a conversion: the date in the 
reformed calendar corresponding to the original Gregorian date (CR 
Date) must be found. Accordingly, the feast of the Nativity of St. 
John would be, in the Thirteen Month Calendar, Sol 7 (CR Date). And 
it is exactly such outlandish changes that argue against the Thirteen 
Month Calendar from a liturgical standpoint. 

To recapitulate: we must distinguish four kinds of dates: the present 
Gregorian date (G Date); the same numerical date in a reformed calen- 
dar (R Date); the comparative Gregorian date of a date in a reformed 
calendar (CG Date); and the comparative reformed date of a present 
Gregorian date (CR Date). In the Equal Quarters Calendar, generally 
speaking, one need not bother about the CG Date or the CR Date, since 
they are so close together as to be practically identical. In the Thirteen 
Month Calendar, however, the disparity between two corresponding dates 
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is often so great that the CR Date must be newly calculated and adopted 
for each feast. 

I believe this disposes of Mr. Smith’s first three paragraphs. 

It should be noted that all the above is posited on the supposition 
that the comparable Gregorian year begins with Sunday. 

In his fifth paragraph Mr. Smith jumbles up moveable and fixed 
feasts, which cannot be done in a comparison of a revised calendar with 
the present Gregorian. Of the fixed feasts he mentions, the CG Date 
would not vary at all with the R Date in the Equal Quarters Calendar 
as regards the feast of St. Mark (October 7). In the case of the Nativity 
of St. John (June 24), the Assumption (August 15) and the Visitation 
(July 2) the variance would be one day. And this affords a very good 
illustration of the fact that the comparative dates of fixed feasts in the 
present and the Equal Quarters Calendar vary by so little that our present 
dates could be taken over bodily with very few exceptions, thereby caus- 
ing none of the truly revolutionary conversion of dates which would 
be typical of the Thirteen Month Calendar. 


I by no means implied in my article that “only the Equal Quarters 
Plan would provide an arrangement whereby we could always know on 
what day of the week and what day of the month great Church festivals 
fall.” That the Thirteen Month Plan also does this is so patently evident 
that the fact needs no clarification. Indeed, this detail of almost ludicrous 
simplicity has been one of the great arguments of the thirteen month 
advocates. I was merely trying to emphasize that the Twelve Month 
Plan gave absolute stability as well as the other, but that, in addition, 
it would not introduce a lot of new dates for old, familiar festivals. 

I believe my remarks up to now throw out the last paragraph of 
Mr. Smith entirely. 

There remains just one point—the matter of the Annunciation. 
Its date under the Twelve Month Plan would be March 25 (R Date), 
not March 23 (CR Date), for the reasons indicated above. Its date (CR 
Date) in the Thirteen Month Plan would be March 28, as Mr. Smith 
correctly states, not March 18, as I wrongly stated. This error of detail 
I gladly admit, and thank Mr. Smith for calling my attention to it. But 
for the rest of the argument: popular belief places the period of human 
gestation at nine calendar months. Nine calendar months contain, on an 
average, 274 days. I do not believe any medical authority will state as 
flatly as Mr. Smith that the period of human gestation is 280 days. Those 
I have consulted give anywhere from 270 to 300 days. Now: March 25 
to December 25 is quite evidently nine calendar months—in the Gregorian 
and in the Equal Quarters Calendar. But March 28 to December 23, in 
the Thirteen Month Calendar, is quite evidently nothing. 

I hope this elucidation will not have proved too complicated. Calen- 
dar reform is a very slippery subject, and the lubricity of the arguments 
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brought forth by its various proponents seems occasionally designed to 
snare the unwary. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) Epwarp S. SCHWEGLER 
Buffalo, New York 


“BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT” 
To the Editor:—The article under the above heading, by Dom Virgil 
Michel in your issue of October 6, elicits attention because of the subject 
matter itself and because of some inexactness which crept into the writeup. 
May I refer to the latter? 

It seems not exact to say that “Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament” 
is the term officially used by the Church to designate “Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament.” The two terms are absolutely distinct. One can have 
the simple Benediction service without having a preceding Exposition of 
an half-hour—more or less. And I am not aware of the fact (?) that 
priests or people do refer to an Exposition—a Holy Hour, e.g.,—followed 
by Benediction as merely Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

But Dom Michel writes about Exposition, and the point is made 
that it is improper to say the rosary or any prayers to the saints during 
that time. I fear that this advice is not in harmony with “sentire cum 
Ecclesia,” which your contributor refers to. The litany of the saints must 
be said at the beginning and at the end of the Forty Hours’ Devotion; 
and that is the only prayer which is ordered to be said during the Exposi- 
tion itself. During the month of October, if the rosary and the litany 
of the Blessed Virgin has not been said “in the morning during the time 
of Mass,” these prayers are ordered to be said “before the Most Holy 
solemnly exposed in the ostensorium, or at least before the open taber- 
nacle.” Again, a plenary indulgence is granted for the recitation of the 
rosary in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament exposed, or in the taber- 
nacle. In granting this indulgence recently, was the Sacred Penitentiary 
under the impression that it would be improper to recite the rosary during 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament? 

Granting that it is well to stress that during the time of Exposition 
prayers of adoration, reparation and thanksgiving should especially be 
said, at the same time one must not go to the extreme of saying that 
prayers of petition are improper. After all, God does not need our adora- 
tion and reparation, but we do need His graces obtained by petition. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
F. Jos. MutcH 

Kokomo, Indiana 

(Dom Virgil Michel has asked us to refer the readers back to the 
article under discussion and to invite further exchange of views.—THE 


Epirors. ) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BEST GIFT. Mass Prayers for God’s Children. By Rev. L. A. Gales, 
Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 1934. Booklet, 48 pp. Price, single 
copy, seven cents; $4.00 per hundred. 

It is no easy matter to explain the holy Sacrifice of the Mass to little 
children. Much thought, pedagogical knowledge and experience must 
enter into such an attempt. Perhaps it is true that to date no Mass-book 
for the little ones has appeared that is entirely satisfactory. All have certain 
advantages, all are weak in other respects. 


The Best Gift rightly stresses the “giving” and “receiving” aspect 
of the Sacrifice, likewise the “praying with the priest.” Thus the booklet 
may be looked upon as a first step towards the intelligent use of the 
Missal. The vocabulary used is on the whole adapted to the capacity of 
little children. The lessons are given in the form of appropriate prayers; 
the pictures illustrative of the various parts of the Sacrifice lend them- 
selves to crayon coloring by the children. 


J.K. 


GOD IN HIS INFINITE PERFECTIONS. By Abbé Demurger. Translated 

from the French by Reverend James W. Kennedy. Benziger Brothers, 26-28 

Park Place, New York, N. Y. 1934. Cloth, xiii-284 pp. Price, net, $2.75. 

Whether one considers God’s guidance of mankind in the mass or 
individually to its providential destiny, any slowness of progress and even 
retrogression is attributable to the fact that God is but little known or 
altogether unknown. For such progress depends upon man’s working with 
God, since God has privileged man to share in the working out of his 
destiny. In his Encyclical on the Teaching of Religion, which Abbé De- 
murger quotes, Pops Pius X remarked: “We are inclined to favor the 
opinion of those who see in the lack of knowledge of religion the prin- 
cipal reason for the present indifference and weakness of souls as well as 
the terrible evils which are a necessary sequel.” If men knew God and 
understood His plans regarding all creation, there would also be an in- 
telligent and willing response to His designs. True, God can make use 
of the half-hearted and the unthinking, even as a master builder employs 
dull and inferior workmen where better ones are not procurable. But 
like a master who accomplishes most with intelligent and amenable work- 
men, so God can and does accomplish great things with those who know 
Him and His designs and who love to carry these out for Him. Knowing 
God is the preparing factor; loving Him is the motivating factor. We 
cannot love whom we do not know, and here is the reason for many a 
one’s not only remaining more or less immobile in the business of sharing 
in God’s work—serving Him—for the good of this world, but also 
thwarting it. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The Abbé Demurger, with his book on God in His Infinite Perfec- 
tions, has endeavored to make God better known. It may be that state- 
ments regarding our great religious truths, however solemn and authorita- 
tive, do not have their intended effect today, because of the modern 
scientific temper. For this reason educators in religion are directing their 
students to observe the ways of nature as the handiwork of God and to 
discern from created beauty, goodness and truth, the corresponding and 
attendant perfections of the Creator. While Abbé Demurger has not al- 
together lost sight of this modern tendency, he was well aware, as one 
must be, of the inadequacy of created things to teach all one should 
know. In the main, his book treats of God’s perfections as revealed in 
Holy Writ and as contemplated in the writings of the Doctors and saints 
of the Church. It is not a mere compilation of quotations, but carries 
with it the author’s own analyses and commentaries. 

In the first place God’s infinity is considered, together with His 
inner life as revealed in the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. Then the 
perfections of His being—eternity, necessity, immutability, absoluteness, 
simplicity, infinite purity and immensity. God being truth, the various 
aspects of this perfection are demonstrated; moreover, that God is just, 
merciful, wise, and all-knowing. In one chapter the beauty of God is 
considered. Half of the book then treats of God’s goodness as seen in 
creation, in the Incarnation, the Redemption, the holy Eucharist, as well 
as in relation to the Blessed Virgin Mary, grace, the Church, and heaven. 
The final chapters treat of the holiness and power of God, and offer the 
reader much practical guidance in applying the inculcated truths to 
daily life. 

The work is not primarily intended for scholars. It is that of a pastor 
of souls for souls that would know more about God and are really intent 
upon carrying out the purpose of their creation with the means He has 
placed at their disposal. Pastors and teachers of religion will find the 
work, because of its inspirational and devotional nature, of value to 
themselves personally and for their work of preparing for the pulpit 


and the classroom. 
os. -& 


THE MAKING OF A PULPIT ORATOR. By John A. McClorey, S.J. With 
a Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, D.D. The Macmillan 
Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 1934. Pp. xx-193. Cloth. 
The very title of this book, The Making of a Pulpit Orator, will 

stir up and win interest for itself. The author, “one of the finest pulpit 

orators of the present day,” treads beaten paths of an art which he is 
eminently qualified to deal with. It has been a long time since a writer 
on this subject has put himself into his work in such a truly educational 
way as has the present author. Every chapter of The Making of a Pulpit 
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Orator is vibrant with the author’s enthusiasm for good and effective 
preaching. Clear insight into and a fearless diagnosis of dangers, hind- 
rances and problems facing present pulpit orators characterizes the work. 
The book appears, moreover, to be autobiographical of the system by 
means of which the author himself developed into one of America’s fore- 
most preachers. Father McClorey, rightly, has no patience with the cheap 
rantings and shallow excuses offered during the past twenty-five and 
thirty years in extenuation of poor preaching. 

Graphic language, realistic details and animation, a steady progress 
of thought in paragraph, chapter and part, effective sentences making the 
important thing conspicuous, live ideas—these are ordinary features of 
the sparkling style of this book. Father McClorey makes his reader see, 
feel, and think. 

The material falls into three parts: Preliminary Speculations, the 
Background of Oratory, and Constituents of Sacred Oratory. The chap- 
ters deal with the perplexities of the seminarian, the odds against oratory, 
pulpit eloquence and the supernatural, the four essentials of art, the 
college and pulpit eloquence, reading, intellect in oratory, philosophy 
and strength of mind, theology and oratorical power, memory, prac- 
ticality in preaching, teaching and preaching, oratorical style, elocution, 
and the man behind the speech. 

The author reserves his best for the most important last chapter, 
“The Man Behind the Speech.” Despite the fact that this chapter is not 
liturgically orientated, readers among the clergy cannot but profit much 
from its study. In a new edition of this work it would be gratifying to 
see a recasting of sections of this last chapter which would greatly stress 
the necessity of a stronger Christ-minded Weltanschauung for the preach- 
er. Every preacher will find in The Making of a Pulpit Orator many 
valuable and positive hints on how to enliven the homiletic mova et vetera 
so that all grow in Christ and into His Church. Studiously read, this book 
will richly reimburse the seminarian and the priest for any time spent on 
it. M. A. P. 


DIE HEILIGE SCHRIFT DES ALTEN BUNDES. Published by P. Pius 

Parsch. Vol. II: Sapiential and Prophetical Books. Volksliturgishes Aposto- 

lat, Klosterneuberg bei Wien, Austria. 1934. Pp. 698. Paper, S. 2, R. M. 1. 

We refer the reader to our review of Volume I of the Old Testament 
by Dr. Pius Parsch (Ornate Fratres, Vol. VIII, p. 333). What was 
there said concerning the excellence of the first part of this popular edi- 
tion of the Old Testament books likewise applies to this present companion 
volume. The complete set of the holy Bible (Old Testament) may now 
be secured for the remarkably low price of four Schilling or two Reichs- 
mark. 


J.K. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


THE MASS EXPLAINED TO BOYS AND GIRLS. By Maria Montessori and 
Ellamay Horan. William H. Sadlier Inc., 11 Park Place, New York City. 
1934. Pp. viii- 144. 


In The Mass Explained to Boys and Girls Ellamay Horan presents an 
adaptation for use in American schools of Madame Montessori’s work The 
Mass Explained to Children (New York, 1933). This adaptation consists 
mainly in a division of the original work into smaller units and in the 
addition of study guides, test exercises, and catechism review. This peda- 
gogical material, constituting about two-thirds of the book, should insure 
the pupil’s grasp of much information relative to the externals of the 
Mass: the altar, sacred vessels, vestments, and the progressive action of 
the Mass through the successive prayers and movements of the priest. 
These matters receive a detailed, interesting exposition in the text, which 
is illustrated with numerous simple clear-cut drawings. 


One is not so certain that the book will accomplish the purpose of 
the authors as implied in the Introduction: “The lessons in this book will 
help you to offer the Mass with the priest.” For, despite Madame Montes- 
sori’s expressed recognition of the importance of the liturgy in religious 
education, there is not in this treatment of the Mass any clear or adequate 
exposition of concepts so essential to a right understanding of the Mass 
as these: the Mass, the making present sacramentally of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross; the union of Christians with Christ in His Mystical Body the 
Church; the right of the faithful, therefore, to participate in the offering 
of the Mass. 


Although the essentially sacrificial character of the Mass is clearly 
expressed in some passages (e-g., pp. 93, 113), it is not consistently set 
forth, and the author sums up the mystery of the Mass without mention- 
ing it (pp. 4-5). The emphasis is rather on the Mass as a means of effect- 
ing the real presence of Jesus on the altar for the purpose of giving Him- 
self to us in holy Communion. 


The truth of our union with Christ in the Church is expressed 
briefly (p. 8), but the significance of this truth in relation to our parti- 
cipation in the Mass is not developed. Nor is there any explicit recognition 
of the priest’s participation in the priesthood of Christ. “Although in a 
sense his (the priest’s) office is slight—almost like that of a hand switch- 
ing on the electricity at night and brilliantly lighting up a room—still 
it is he alone who can do it; it is to him we owe the final touch which 
permits us to unite ourselves with God” (p. 40; cf. 45 f., 137). And yet, 
as Dom Anscar Vonier has pointed out, “In virtue of the character of 
Order the Christian priest bears in himself the image of Christ the Priest, 
to the extent of justifying St. Thomas in saying that there is identity in 
the Eucharist between the priest and the victim” (Key to the Doctrine of 
the Eucharist, pp. 231-232). 
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Frequent references are made to the participation of the faithful 
in the Mass, but such participation is seen to consist in this: “to await 
the coming of Christ and to communicate with the living Jesus” (p. 13). 
“You are not asked to make a sacrifice like Abraham. On the contrary, 
you are called to receive infinite grace” (p. 19). Such participation, great 
as it is, is not the full sharing in the Mass to which the Christian is 
entitled. We, who in our Baptism were, according to St. Thomas, “in- 
corporated in the passion and death of Christ,” are privileged and em- 
powered to participate most intimately in the sacramental re-presentation 
of His passion and death. “The Eucharist is essentially a gift to the 
Church, not only of Christ but of the Sacrifice of Christ, so that the 
Church herself has her sacrifice; nay, every Christian has his sacrifice” 
(Vonier, op. cit., p. 223). 

Excellent as this study is where it concerns the externals of the 
Mass, such omissions as are mentioned would seem: to make it incomplete 


as an explanation of the Mass even for children. 
Sr. J. M. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 26-28 Park Place, New York City: Rose of China 
(Marie Therese Wang, 1917-1932). Translated from the French of Rev. 
E. Castel, C.M., by Rev. Basil Stegmann, O.S.B. 1934. Pp. 131. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. St. Theresa Margaret of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (Anna Maria 
Redi). Adapted from the Italian of Friar Stanislaus of St. Theresa, O.D.C., 
by Msgr. James F. Newcomb, P.A., J.C.D. 1934. Pp. xiii-255. Cloth, 
$2.00 net. Seeing God. By William A. Berberich. Translated by Rev. Lau- 
rence P. Emery, M.A. 1934. Pp. viii-454. Imitation leather, $3.00 net. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: A His- 
tory of the Catholic Church. By Dom Charles Poulet, O.S.B. Authorized 
Translation and Adaptation from the Fourth French Edition by the Rev. 
Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D. Volume I: The Ancient Church, the 
Middle Ages, the Beginnings of the Modern Period. 1934. Pp. xxxiv-769. 
Cloth, $5.00 net. 


P. J. KENEDY AND SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York City: The Catholic 
Missal. Being a Translation of the Missale Romanum Arranged for Daily 
Use. By Charles J. Callan, O.P. and John A. McHugh, O.P., Masters of 
Theology. 1934. Pp. 1,248. 18mo. Gold edges; retail $3.00. 


MOUNT ST. JOHN, Dayton, Ohio: The Mysteries of the Rosary and Other 
Poems. By Rev. John J. Rauscher, S.M. 1934. Pp. 111. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


SEBALDUS VERLAG G. M. B. H., Nuernberg 2: Das heilige Messopfer. By 
A. M. Rathgeber. Second Edition. 1934. Pp. 423. Cloth. 
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Gregorian Chant 


Music Fourth Year, Gregorian Chant by Justine B. Ward.—Con- 
tains a series of graded exercises in rhythm and notation, which 
will prepare the children to sing easily and intelligently from the 
official books of the church. 


Cloth, 262 pages, beautifully illustrated, $1.25 


Kyriale Seu Ordinarium Missae (Vatican edition with rhythmic 
signs of Solesmes). Music Fourth Year 2—The division of the 
matter into two volumes has been made in order to facilitate the 
use of the Kyriale at Mass. Both books should be placed in the 
hands of the children as the latter volume will encourage them to 
take an active part in the Liturgical singing. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy Street, N. E. - - Washington, D. C. 











SUBSCRIBE NOW 


TO THE 


CAECILIA 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


Twelve to sixteen pages of music each month and 
sixteen pages of reading matter on Catholic Church 
and School music. 


New subscription price $3.00 per year. Single copies, 50c. 
(Foreign subscriptions extra.) 


Founpep A. D. 1874, By JoH#N B. SINGENBERGER. 
Published by 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




















“The loss of The Commonweal would be 
colossal not only to America, but to England, 
and to any number of places where intelligent 
men want the real issue between a Christian 
and a Pagan culture debated in an intelligent 
way.” 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 


THE COMMONWEAL represents the viewpoint 
of the educated Catholic layman—when there is 
a distinctly Catholic aspect—on all matters of 


public interest. On the political and economic 
questions it is unprejudiced and impartial and on 


controversial matters its pages are open to varied 
shades of opinion for free and frank discussion. 
In no other publication will you find the distinctive 
viewpoint expressed. 





COUPON 


SPECIAL OFFER TO ORATE FRATRES READERS 
Attached is $1.00. 


Send the next fifteen issues of THE COMMONWEAL to: 


THE COMMONWEAL 
Grand Central Terminal 


New York, N. Y. 












































A NEW LARGE TYPE MISSAL 


THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


In English, for Daily Use 


By C. J. Callan, O. P., and J. A. McHugh, O. P. 


The type is far larger than in other missals ... The printing is superior... 
The arrangement is simpler ... The Ordinary is in Latin and English ... All 
superfluous rubrics (meant only for the celebrant) have been eliminated. Occasion- 
ally used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemn Mass, and the Blessing before 
the people’s Communion, have been removed to separate sections. Thus the 
Ordinary is a flexible and easily used section . . . Contains every new Mass. Votive 
Masses have been numbered ... A special cord marker springs the book open at 
the Ordinary. Besides there are four ribbon markers. 


1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. 6%4x4 inches. 


No. 3. Black imitation leather, gold edges........ Sduncnnnewnensdieseseescen $3.00 
No. 3R. The same but with burnished red ed geS..........cee cee ecceceeececes 3.00 
No. 4. SN, EE WI oon 5-0.5.0559000005650066000005006006000000608% 4.00 
No. 5. Black walrus leather, Gold CAGlS. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoess 5.00 
No. 5W. White imitation leather, satin lined, gold edges................se00+- 5.00 
No. 6 ee SO EL, on nn nnd bbeaenebdeueneneesc0esesee "peeee 6.00 
No. 7 Black morocco, leather lined, gold ed geS.............ccceescencceevees 7.00 


Discount allowed to Clergy and Religious 
Send for descriptive circular and sample pages 


THE ROMAN MISSAL 


Complete English and Latin text of the Mass for every day in the year. 
By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


Clear type, 1,476 pages, 4x6 inches, 1 inch thick. 


STUDENTS EDITION—Special thin paper; Cloth, red edges...........-s0+- - -§2.50 
Five or more copies, each $2.00. 
745 Real Morocco, burnished gold edges, flexible..........cccssscceccececseees $4.50 


Other bindings: $4.25, $4.50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.50. 


MY MISSAL 
FOR SUNDAYS AND PRINCIPAL FEASTS 
Explanatory Preface and Notes -:- Appendix of Devotional Prayers 


By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


MY MISSAL is the most popular Sunday Missal. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION, 8%x5% inches. %-inch thick, 642 pp. 


GIB Wbnck: choth, GOR CEMe ccc cccccvcccccccccccvvsccccccsescosccssovecccesseses $1.00 
Other bindings: $1.75, $2.25, $3.00, $5.00. 


REGULAR EDITION: 356x5% inches, %-inch thick, 410 pp. 
GD Tine GOR, CU Ginn nn snc ctiscccnncsctccccescectesccnssccsoséccveved $0.60 
Other bindings: 75e and $2.00. 


Discount allowed to the Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


At All Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Established 1826 


12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORE 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF THE BEST KNOWN 


MISSALS EVER PUBLISHED 
Artistically produced, fully explained. 
THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O. S. B., 
Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music, from $2.75 to $8.50. 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Proprium 20c additional. 
THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA, with new style 
calendar to use without previous instruction. $2.00 to $4.50. 
THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL from $1.50 to $4.50. 
THE LITTLE MISSAL $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK 
In vestpocket form to carry in pocket or purse. 


HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1935 
With Special Supplement for Benedictine and Jesuit Churches. 
Sizes 334x61/, inches. 84 pages. Strong black covers. $0.24 per copy. 
Single copy sent to any address for $0.30 in stamps. 


A complete liturgical calender for the year 1935 of every part of each 
Daily Mass. 
Quantity discounts to Religious. Now Ready. 








MASS CHART NO. 1928 — BAPTISM CHART NO. 1931 


With movable figures, for instruction. $3.00 each set. 
Both sets ordered together, special for $5.50. 





SACRAMENTALS AND SOME , THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. 
CATHOLIC PRACTICES CATHERINE OF SIENA 
Collected from old manuscripts by 

Aidan Cardinal Gasquet. 0.8.3. Innogengo Taurisana, O.P. 


The purpose of this handy book is to 

yoy * - po ; Translated from the Italian by 
to make the reader truly appreciate CHARLOTTE DrasE 
the spiritual value of the Chureh’s | This fragrant collection of “floretti” 
Saeramentals as a means of fortify- | shows us one of the greatest women 
ing the human soul throughout the | of history as she was seen by those 
struggles of life. in daily contact with her. 

Finely printed on superior antique wove paper, durable cloth binding, 
f’cap octavo. Each, net $1.25. Postpaid, $1.35. 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
413-415-417 Sibley Street Saint Paul, Minn. 
Publishers, Importers end Manufacturers 
CHURCH GOODS RELIGIOUS ARTICLES VESTMENTS, ETC. 
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